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REPORT. 


To  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Respectfully, 

William  C.  Sproul,  Chairman; 
George  P.  Donehoo,  Secretary. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 


To  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  General  Assembly: 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  appointed  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  July  25,  1913  (No.  777),  entitled 
“An  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Commission  ; defining  its  powers  and  duties  ; and  making  an 
appropriation  for  its  work,”  respectfully  reports : 

The  Act  of  Legislature  under  which  we  were  appointed,  and  de- 
fining our  duties,  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission ; 
defining  its  powers  and  duties;  and  making  an  appropriation  for  its  work. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  within  sixty  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Governor  shall  appoint  five 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  who  shall  constitute  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  which  commission 
shall  be  a body  corporate  under  its  title  aforesaid,  and 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  marking  and  preserving 
the  antiquities  and  historical  landmarks  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  2.  Two  of  the  members  of  said  commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  three  members  for 
four  years,  and  each  thereafter  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  They  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services,  but  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  expenses 
while  engaged  upon  the  business  of  the  commission. 

Section  3.  The  commission  shall  organize  immediately 
after  its  appointment,  by  the  election  of  one  of  its  members 
as  chairman,  another  as  secretary,  and  another  as  treas- 
urer ; and  it  may  adopt  such  rules  of  organization  and 
procedure  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  determine  the 
terms  and  duties  of  its  officers  and  employees.  The  com- 
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mission  may,  when  necessity  demands  it,  appoint  a clerk, 
who  shall  be  a stenographer,  at  a salary  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  a curator  at  a salary  not 
to  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Section  4.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
may,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  petition  of  munici- 
palities or  historical  societies,  mark  by  proper  monuments, 
tablets,  or  markers,  places  or  buildings,  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, where  historical  events  have  transpired,  and 
may  arrange  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  markers 
or  monuments.  It  may  also  undertake,  within  the  means 
at  its  command,  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  ancient 
or  historical  public  buildings,  military  works,  or  monu- 
ments connected  with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania ; and  to 
this  end  it  may  contract  with  cities,  boroughs,  and  town- 
ships, for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  with  his- 
torical societies  or  other  associations,  with  proper  bond 
or  security,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  works, 
and  monuments  as  a consideration  for  assistance  in  their 
erection,  restoration,  preservation,  or  marking  by  said  com- 
mission. 

Section  5.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
may  receive,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth, 
gifts  or  bequests  of  relics  or  other  articles  of  historical 
interest,  which  shall  be  deposited  by  it  in  the  State 
Museum ; and  the  said  commission  may  accept  for  the 
Commonwealth  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or  securities 
for  the  endowment  of  its  work,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  donors;  and  it  shall,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Governor,  Auditor  General,  and  State  Treasurer,  who 
shall  together  with  the  members  of  the  said  commission 
constitute  a body  of  trustees  for  the  care  of  such  funds,  in- 
vest the  same  in  the  bonds  of  this  Commonwealth  or  of 
any  political  division  thereof,  the  interest  and  income  from 
which  may  be  used  by  said  commission  for  its  purposes 
under  this  act,  or  applied  to  such  uses  in  line  therewith  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  respective  donors  of  any  of  said 
funds. 

Section  6.  A suitable  room  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the 
State  Library  Building  shall  be  provided  for  the  said  com- 
mission by  the  Board  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings,  in 
which  the  office  of  the  commission  shall  be  kept. 

Section  7.  The  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  beginning  June  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirteen ; and  this  and  all  subsequent  appropriations  shall 
be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
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Auditor  General,  upon  the  presentation  by  the  commission 
of  proper  vouchers  signed  by  its  chairman  and  attested  by 
its  secretary. 

Approved — The  25th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1913,  in  the  sum 
of  $10,000.  I withhold  my  approval  from  the  remainder 
of  said  appropriation  because  of  insufficient  State  revenue. 

John  K.  Tener. 

Although  this  act  was  approved  July  25,  1913,  no  appointments 
were  made  under  it  until  November  26,  1913,  when  Governor  John 
K.  Tener  appointed  and  commissioned  the  following  persons,  to 
serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  without  desig- 
nating the  term  of  the  respective  appointees : 

William  C.  Sproul,  Chester. 

Hampton  L.  Carson,  Philadelphia. 

William  H.  Stevenson,  Pittsburgh. 

George  P.  Donehoo,  Coudersport. 

W.  U.  Hensel,  Lancaster. 

Organization. 

All  the  members  of  the  Commission  met  at  the  house  of  the 
Union  League,  in  Philadelphia,  on  March  21,  1914,  and  elected 
the  following  officers : 

William  C.  Sproul,  Chairman. 

George  P.  Donehoo,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 

The  Commission  elected  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  Librarian, 
Curator  of  the  Commission.  It  agreed  for  the  present  not  to  elect 
a permanent  clerk,  but  to  employ  and  fairly  compensate  such  clerical 
and  typographic  help  as  might  be  required  from  time  to  time. 
With  this  assistance  furnished,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Curator-elect, 
volunteered  to  give  his  services  without  salary.  His  advice,  sug- 
gestion, knowledge  of  the  bibliography  of  the  State  and  general 
helpfulness  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Commission,  and  of  in- 
estimable service  to  its  work. 

These  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  February  9, 
1915- 


On  May  17,  1915,  the  Governor,  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
appointed  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Sisson,  of  Erie,  to  succeed  Hon.  W.  U. 
Hensel,  who  died  February  27.  1915. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1915  passed  an  appropriation  act, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  as  follows : 

“For  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission,  in  carrying  out  its  work  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  July  twenty-fifth,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen,  two  years,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  ($15,000),  together  with  the  unexpended 
balance  remaining  in  the  State  Treasury  from  the  appro- 
priation to  said  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  May  thirty-one,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen. 

“This  item  is  approved  in  the  sum  of  $12,500.  I withhold 
my  approval  from  the  remainder  of  the  said  item.” 

(Appropriations  Acts  of  the  Session  of  1915,  page  113.) 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1917,  the  following  amendment  was  made  to 
the  Act  of  July  25,  1913: 


No.  216. 
AN  ACT 


To  amend  an  act,  approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen, 
entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission;  defining  its  powers 
and  duties ; and  making  an  appropriation  for  its  work,” 
by  enlarging  its  powers  and  duties  and  providing  for 
publishing  its  report,  etc. 


Pennsylvania  His-  Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  section  two 
tonca1  Commis-  Qf  an  act,  entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis- 
sion ; defining  its  powers  and  duties ; and  making  an 
appropriation  for  its  work,”  approved  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirteen,  which  reads  as  follows: 


Section  2,  act  of 
July  2 5,  1913  (P. 
L.  1265),  cited  for 
amendment. 


Terms  of  mem- 
bers. 


“Section  2.  Two  of  the  members  of  said  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  three  mem- 
bers for  four  years,  and  each  thereafter  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a term  of  four  years.  They  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed their  actual  expenses  while  engaged  upon  the 
business  of  the  Commission,”  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  Two  of  the  members  of  said  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  three  mem- 
bers for  four  year,  and  each  thereafter  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a term  of  four  years.  They  shall  receive 
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no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed their  actual  expenses  while  engaged  upon  the 
business  of  the  Commission:  Provided,  however, 

That  the  secretary  of  said  Commission  may  be  paid 
a salary,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
( $1,800 ) per  annum. 

And  that  section  four  of  said  act,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“Section  4.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission may,  upon  its  own  iniative  or  upon  the  peti- 
tions of  municipalities  or  historical  societies,  mark  by 
proper  monuments,  tablets,  or  markers,  places  or 
buildings,  within  this  Commonwealth,  where  histor- 
ical events  have  transpired,  and  may  arrange  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  such  markers  or  monu- 
ments. It  may  also  undertake,  within  the  means  at 
its  command,  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
ancient  or  historic  public  buildings,  military  works, 
or  monuments  connected  with  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; and  to  this  end  it  may  contract  with  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  with  historical  societies  or  other 
associations,  with  proper  bond  or  security,  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  buildings,  works,  and  monu- 
ments as  a consideration  for  assistance  in  their  erec- 
tion, restoration,  preservation,  or  marking  by  said 
Commission,”  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  4.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission may,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  petition 
of  municipalities  or  historical  societies,  mark  by 
proper  monuments,  tablets,  or  markers,  places  or 
buildings,  within  this  Commonwealth,  where  his- 
torical events  have  transpired,  and  may  arrange  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  markers  or  monu- 
ments. It  may  also  undertake,  within  the  means  at 
its  command,  the  preservation  or  restoration  of 
ancient  or  historic  public  buildings,  military  works, 
or  monuments  connected  with  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; and  to  this  end  it  may  contract  with  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  with  historical  societies  or  other 
associations,  with  proper  bond  or  security,  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  buildings,  works,  and  monu- 
ments as  a consideration  for  assistance  in  their  erec- 
tion, restoration,  preservation,  or  marking  by  said 
Commission ; and  it  may  also  publish  or  republish 


Proviso. 


Section  4,  act  of 
July  25.  1913  (P- 
L.  1265),  cited  for 
amendment. 


Monuments,  tab- 
lets, etc. 


Preservation  and 
restoration. 


Publications. 
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Investigations. 


Maintenance  of 
buildings,  monu- 
ments, etc. 


other  matters  of  historical  or  archceological  interest, 
and  may  arrange  for  the  compiling,  editing,  printing, 
and  distribution,  of  such  publications.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also,  upon  its  own  iniative,  or  in  cooperation 
with  reputable  persons,  societies,  or  organizations, 
conduct  investigations  or  historical  or  archceological 
matters  relative  to  Pennsylvania,  and  report  the  same 
for  public  information.  The  Commission  may  also 
assume  the  care  and  maintenance  of  historic  build- 
ings, monuments,  objects  or  antiquities  committed 
to  its  custody. 

Approved — The  22d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1917. 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 


The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  No.  216. 

Cyrus  E.  Woods, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


In  the  Appropriation  Acts  of  1917,  the  following  was  approved 
by  the  Governor : 

“Section  9.  For  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
work,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  July  twenty-fifth,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  as  amended,  two  years, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  together 
with  the  unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury 
from  the  appropriation  to  the  said  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  May  thirty-, 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen.” 

(Appropriation  Acts,  Session  of  1917,  page  91.) 

On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1919,  Governor  Brumbaugh  reappointed 
all  of  the  present  members  of  the  Commission,  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  the  commissions  dating  from  November 
26,  1917. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  Commission  has  held  meetings  at  Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg,  Chester,  Selinsgrove,  Donegal,  Connellsville, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Scranton.  Seven  meetings  were  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, five  at  Harrisburg,  and  two  at  Pittsburgh.  At  the  time  of  the 
meetings  in  these  places,  the  historic  sites  in  each  of  these  neighbor- 
hoods were  visited  by  the  Commission. 
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At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Chester,  May  27,  1915,  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  together  with  a number  of  the  members  of  the 
Historical  Societies  of  Delaware  and  Chester  Counties,  visited  the 
historic  sites  at  Tinicum  Island,  Chester,  and  the  various  points  con- 
nected with  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  Many  of  the  sites  visited 
by  the  Commission  at  this  time  have  been  suitably  marked  by  bronze 
tablets.  Grants  have  been  made  for  the  marking  of  other  sites  which 
were  visited. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  July  7,  1915,  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  with  a number  of  guests,  visited  the 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  Camp  Hill,  Edge  Hill,  the  Man- 
sion of  Governor  Keith,  and  other  historic  spots  in  that  section. 
Arrangements  are  now  under  way  for  the  marking  of  a number 
of  these  places. 

At  the  meeting  at  Selinsgrove,  October  15,  1915,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  markers 
placed  at  Sunbury  and  Penns  Creek.  Both  of  these  services  were 
attended  by  a great  number  of  people. 

At  the  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  March  18,  1916,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  were  the  guests  of  the  Historical  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  at  a banquet  in  honor  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Founding  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.  Among  the  many  guests  pres- 
ent were : Governor  Brumbaugh,  United  States  Senators  Penrose 
and  Oliver,  and  the  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Arm- 
strong. Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  a member  of  the  Commission, 
delivered  an  address  upon  “The  Dramatic  Historical  Position  of 
Pennsylvania.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Plistorical  So- 
ciety and  a member  of  the  Commission,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Scranton,  May  26,  1916,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  a number  of  the  members  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Institute  of  History  and  Science,  and  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley Historical  Society,  visited  the  various  historic  sites  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  N.  Davis,  of  Scranton, 
and  Oscar  J.  Harvey  and  Christopher  Wren,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

At  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  July  22,  1916,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  the  members  of  the  Susquehanna  Archaeological 
Expedition  met  at  a conference  concerning  the  work  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Hon.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  director  of  the  expedition,  and 
Mr.  Alanson  B.  Skinner,  of  the  Museum  of  American  Indians, 
George  Heye  Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  were  present  and  gave 
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talks  concerning  the  great  field  which  is  afforded  by  Pennsylvania 
for  archaeological  and  historical  research. 

At  the  meetnig  at  Donegal  Church,  Lancaster  County,  on  June 
21,  1917,  the  members  of  the  Commission  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Donegal  Society.  A very  large  audience  was  present  at 
these  exercises. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Connellsville,  October  19,  1917,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  made  addresses  at  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Col.  William  Crawford. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  June  22,  1918,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  attended  the  exercises  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  the  tablets  at  Legionville,  marking  the  site  of  Logs- 
town,  and  the  Camp  of  the  Army  of  General  Anthony  Wayne. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HON.  W.  U.  HENSEL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Commission  held  at  the  State  Capitol,  Harris- 
burg, on  April  27,  1915,  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a minute  concerning  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel, 
an  original  member  of  this  Commission.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  May  27,  1915,  the  following  minute  presented  by  Mr. 
Carson  was  adopted : 

“In  reverential  memory  of  the  abilities,  public  services  and  stain- 
less character  of  their  late  associate,  William  Uhler  Hensel,  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  have  thought 
it  proper  to  enter  upon  their  minutes  the  following  testimonial : 

“Born  December  4,  1851,  at  Quarryville,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania;  a graduate,  in  1870,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege; admitted  to  the  bar,  January  23,  1873;  an  editor  of  the  Lan- 
caster Intelligencer  from  1874  to  1886;  Attorney  General  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1891  to  1895;  at  all  times  active  in  national, 
state  and  municipal  affairs,  and  an  original  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion until  his  death  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1915,  his  career  as  a lawyer,  an  editor,  a publicist,  an  historian,  and 
a citizen,  was  one  of  unusual  distinction  and  usefulness. 

“His  primary  devotion  was  to  the  law,  not  simply  to  its  successful 
practice,  but  to  its  just  and  enlightened  administration,  with  but  few 
rivals  in  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and  but  few  equals  as  a safe  and 
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sagacious  counsellor.  Strenuous  and  overwhelming  in  attack,  he 
was  cool  and  self-restrained  in  conducting  a defense. 

“His  zeal  never  outstripped  his  judgment,  and  his  legal  learning, 
however  heavily  drawn  upon,  never  ran  dry.  The  undisputed  leader 
of  the  bar  in  his  own  and  adjoining  counties,  his  fame  was  state- 
wide and  his  labors  in  aiding  the  highest  and  the  lowest  courts  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
pounding the  principles  of  the  common  law  have  enriched  our  juris- 
prudence. 

“As  an  editor  and  as  a frequent  contributor  to  the  public  journals, 
his  writings  marked  by  keen  penetration,  vigor  of  expression,  and 
abundant  and  varied  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  attracted  state 
and  national  attention,  and  brought  him  fame. 

“As  a publicist,  he  stood  high  in  the  influential  councils  of  his 
party,  and  his  views  were  respected  even  by  his  opponents.  As  he 
ripened  in  judgment  and  advanced  in  years,  his  patriotism  lost  par- 
tisanship, and  he  was  frequently  and  freely  consulted  as  to  men 
and  measures  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties  with  entire  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  discretion,  a trust  which  he  never  abused.  He 
scorned  sham  and  artifice,  and  corruption  shrank  scorched  from  his 
presence. 

“As  a citizen,  he  set  an  extraordinary  example,  inspiring  to  wit- 
ness, almost  impossible  to  emulate.  With  the  loftiest  standard  of 
public  rectitude,  he  never  lost  the  practicable  and  the  attainable  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal ; his  feet  were  always  upon  the  solid  earth, 
while  his  quick  eye  discerned  the  distant  mountain  tops.  His  con- 
servatism moderated  his  restlessness,  but  in  the  execution  of  his 
tasks  he  was  swift,  determined  and  indefatigable.  In  every  field  in 
which  he  wrought  he  was  energy  incarnate.  He  was  a leader  of 
men  and  a molder  of  thought,  a man  of  strenuous  action  as  well  as 
a cautious  formulator  of  plans. 

“As  a man,  he  was  estimable.  The  beauty  of  his  private  life,  his 
devotion  to  his  daughter,  the  warmth  of  his  hospitality,  the  mag- 
netism of  his  manner,  the  strength  of  his  friendship,  his  unfailing 
good  humor,  the  inexhaustible  variety  and  depth  of  his  information, 
his  kindliness,  his  heartiness,  his  robustness  and  his  tirelessness, 
were  the  wonder  and  the  despair  of  all  who  knew  him. 

“As  a member  of  this  Commission,  he  entered  with  zeal  and 
intelligence  upon  the  consideration  of  its  policy,  and  gave  his  last 
hours  of  diminished  strength  unstintingly  to  the  shaping  and  review 
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of  our  first  report.  A well-informed  historian,  wielding  the  pen  of 
a ready  writer,  he  displayed  a liberal  and  inspiring  sympathy  with 
the  claims  of  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  his  compre- 
hensive and  exact  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  and  could  be 
done  in  his  own  county,  he  skillfully  illustrated  the  character  and 
scope  of  what  might  be  done  in  time  in  the  State  at  large. 

“Endeared  to  us  by  the  graces  and  virtues  of  a noble  manhood, 
we  mourn  his  loss  as  our  friend  and  fellow-laborer.” 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  a copy  of  this  testimonial  be  sent 
to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hensel. 


MARKERS  ERECTED. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  report  of  the  Commission  thirty- 
five  historical  markers  have  been  erected  by  the  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  various  organizations.  The  official  bronze  tablet 
of  the  Commission  has  been  placed  upon  all  of  these  monuments. 
The  tablet  is  in  the  form  of  a keystone,  two  and  one-half  feet  by 
two  feet  in  size,  surmounted  with  the  Arms  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
stones  upon  which  these  tablets  have  been  placed  are  in  most  in- 
stances large  boulders  of  native  stone,  weighing  from  four  to  eight 
tons.  The  local  organizations  having  charge  of  the  placing  of  these 
monuments  have  had  charge  of  the  raising  of  funds  locally  and  of 
the  services  of  dedication.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  these  various  organizations.  In  several  in- 
stances the  local  committees  have  raised  several  times  as  much 
money  as  that  granted  by  the  Commission. 

The  plan  of  the  Commission,  from  the  very  outset  of  its  work, 
has  been  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  section  in  which 
the  monument  was  to  be  placed  by  having  them  take  part  in  the 
work  from  the  time  of  the  application  for  the  monument  until  its 
final  dedication.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out  in  almost  every 
instance.  In  many  places  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  have 
been  asked  to  write  essays  concerning  the  history  of  the  region  in 
which  the  monument  was  placed,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  event, 
or  person,  for  which  the  monument  was  erected.  In  many  of  the 
services  of  dedication  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  have  taken 
part.  In  every  instance  the  exercises  have  been  given  much  attention 
by  the  local  newspapers.  The  educational  value  of  these  activities 
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of  the  local  committees  cannot  he  overestimated.  Attention  was 
called,  in  the  first  report,  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  local  history 
on  the  part  of  the  people  living  at  the  very  site  of  historic  events. 
In  several  of  the  places  in  which  the  Commission  has  erected  mark- 
ers, citizens  have  stated  that  they  did  not  know  they  were  living 
near  such  a place  as  that  which  was  marked.  It  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  the  people  living  at  the  places  where  markers  have 
been  placed  know  more  about  the  history  of  their  own  community 
than  they  did  before  the  marker  was  suggested. 


The  following  tablets  have  been  erected  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  report  of  the  Commission: 

Brandywine  Battlefield,  sixteen  tablets,  dedicated  September  11, 
I9I5- 

Harris’  Ferry,  at  Harrisburg,  dedicated  September  24,  1915. 

Shikellamy,  at  Sunbury,  dedicated  October  15,  1915. 

Penns  Creek  Massacre,  near  Selinsgrove,  dedicated  October  15, 
I9I5- 

John  Harris  Ambush,  near  Selinsgrove,  dedicated  October  15, 
1915- 

Fort  Loudon,  at  Fort  Loudon,  dedicated  October  20,  1915. 

Capoose,  at  Scranton,  dedicated  May  26,  1916. 

Fort  Granville,  near  Lewistown,  dedicated  May  30,  1916. 

Fort  McDowell,  at  Markes,  Franklin  County,  dedicated  October 
5,  1916. 

David  Zeisberger,  at  Coudersport,  dedicated  October  13,  1916. 

Fort  Hunter,  near  Harrisburg,  dedicated  November  9,  1916. 

General  John  Armstrong,  at  Kittanning,  dedicated  May  11,  1917. 

General  Hugh  Mercer,  at  Mercer,  dedicated  May  19,  1917. 

General  Richard  Butler,  at  Butler,  dedicated  May  30,  1917. 

Fort  Antes,  at  Jersey  Shore,  dedicated  June  8,  1917. 

Col.  William  Crawford,  at  Connellsville,  dedicated  October  19, 
^917- 

Governor  Snyder  Mansion,  at  Selinsgrove,  dedicated  May  14, 
1918. 

Logstown,  at  Legionville,  dedicated  June  22,  1918. 

Wayne’s  Camp,  at  Legionville,  dedicated  June  22,  1918. 

First  White  Settlement,  Lancaster  County,  (not  yet  dedicated). 
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In  addition  .to  the,  above  tablets,  .appropriations  have  been  made 
for  the  placing  of  markers  at  Fort  Ligonier,  Hannastown,  Fort 
LeBoeuf,  and  at  various  places  in  Bucks,  Berks  and  Delaware  Coun- 
ties. Plans  are  also  being  made  for  the  marking  of  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  Bushy  Run,  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Penn  monument  at  Cherry  Tree,  Indiana  County. 


Services  of  Dedication  of  the 
Markers  Placed 
at  Brandywine  Battlefield 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 

on  the  occasion  of  the 

MARKING 

of  the 

BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE 

by  the 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  the 

Historical  Societies  of  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties 
Saturday,  September  n,  1915,  2 P.  M. 


PROGRAM. 

1.  Introduction Geo.  Morris  Philips,  LL.D., 

President,  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome Hon.  William  B.  Broomall, 

President,  Delaware  County  Historical  Society. 

3.  Invocation Rev.  Philip  H.  Mowry,  D.D., 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chester. 

4.  Address Hon.  William  C.  Sproul, 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

5.  Music Chester  Quartet. 

6.  Poem — The  Prayer  for  Peace  (on  the  Eve  of  Battle) 

Prof.  John  Russell  Hayes,  Librarian,  Swarthmore  College. 

7.  Address — The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Prof.  Smith  Burnham. 

8.  Address — The  Plowshare  Has  Succeeded  the  Sword 

Hon.  Isaac  Johnson. 

9.  Address — Some  Revolutionary  Women,  Miss  Lydia  E.  Baker, 

Registrar,  Delaware  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

10.  Address,  Hon.  Jean  Jusserand, 

French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

11.  Address,  Lieut.  Col.  the  Hon.  Murrough  O’Brien, 

Military  Attache  of  the  British  Embassy. 

12.  Address — National  Preparedness Gen.  Tasker  H.  Buss,  U.  S.  A. 

13.  Music,  Chester  Quartet. 
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The  exercises  were  held  in  a tent  on  the  grounds  of  the  Birming- 
ham Friends’  Meeting  House,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
several  thousand  persons.  The  tablets  marking  the  various  points 
of  interest  on  the  battlefield  were  visited  previous  to  the  services  of 
dedication. 

The  addresses  were  all  of  great  interest.  Abstracts  from  these  ad- 
dresses follow : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  the  Hon.  William  B.  Broomall,  President,  Delaware  County 

Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : Dr.  Phillips  has  not  arrived  as  yet,  but 
he  will  be  here  no  doubt  before  tbe  proceedings  are  closed.  He  took 
the  special  errand  of  bringing  one  of  the  speakers,  but  there  has  been 
some  accident ; so  we  will  proceed. 

You  have  gathered  together  on  this  beautiful  afternoon  in  Septem- 
ber, among  the  picturesque  hills  and  valleys  of  Brandywine,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  of  the 
Llistorical  Societies  of  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  marking  of  the  Brandywine  Battlefield,  and  upon  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  that  battle.  You  are 
here  to  join  with  us  in  a proper  recognition  of  the  preparation  and 
installation  of  these  historical  markers  through  the  kind  efforts  of 
Senator  William  C.  Sproul,  whom,  for  his  many  good  works  of  this 
kind,  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  familiar  name  of  “Our 
Will.”  The  Historical  Commission  has  been  moved  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  markers  and  has  invited  the  local  his- 
torical societies  to  join  with  them  in  their  proper  installation  and 
dedication. 

We  meet  upon  an  anniversary  of  this  historical  battle.  It  will 
have  to  be  great  and  magnanimous  in  order  to  celebrate  their  defeat, 
and  probably  it  cannot  be  done  at  all  unless  so  sufficiently  removed 
in  time  as  to  be  viewed  with  equanimity.  But  Brandywine  was  not 
altogether  a defeat;  in  at  least  two  aspects,  it  was  a success.  It 
was  a fight  in  line  with  the  Fabian  policy  of  General  Washington  to 
obstruct,  delay,  harass  and  annoy  the  enemy  without  subjecting  his 
troops  to  capture ; and  again,  it  was  closely  associated  with  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  The  British  plan  of  the  campaign 
of  1777  was  to  sever  the  confederacy  by  an  invasion  from  Canada 
under  General  Burgoyne  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  St.  Leger 
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by  way  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  be  met  by  a force  proceeding  up 
the  Hudson  from  New  York  under  Sir  William  Howe.  The  last, 
instead  of  performing  his  part  of  this  tripartite  arrangement,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  beguiled  into  a move  on  Philadelphia,  the  capital 
of  the  Colonies,  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  Hence,  when  Bur- 
goyne’s  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  St. 
Leger’s  force  was  defeated,  Howe’s  attention  was  being  occupied 
by  Washington  at  Philadelphia,  instead  of  moving  up  the  Hudson. 
The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  inevitable.  But  I must  refrain 
from  trenching  upon  topics  upon  which  others  will  engage  your  at- 
tention. We  welcome  our  distinguished  guests  to  this  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  and  we  welcome  the  audience  to  the  interesting 
ceremonies  which  are  to  follow.  The  proceedings  will  open  with  an 
invocation  from  Dr.  Philip  H.  Mowry,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Chester: 

INVOCATION. 

By  the  Rev.  Phtllip  H.  Mowry,  D.D. 

Almighty  God,  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  greet  Thee 
as  the  fountain  of  all  life  and  all  goodness.  To  Thee  we  owe  our 
being,  our  well  being,  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  gather  to  celebrate  the  patriotic  deeds  of  our  fathers 
who  on  this  field  contended  for  the  priceless  boon  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  It  is  a day  of  grateful  remembrance,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  rout.  It  is  a day  long  by  us  and  our  children 
to  be  remembered.  We  are  glad  that  we  belong  to  a race  that  for 
five  hundred  years  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  ceaseless  war 
for  human  rights.  We  thank  Thee  for  those  who  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
aiding  thus  in  the  planting  of  the  tree  under  whose  shelter  millions 
of  freemen  now  live  and  prosper.  Oh,  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee, 
make  us  worthy  sons  of  such  a parentage.  Let  not  the  high  ideals 
by  which  our  ancestors  were  inspired  be  obscured  by  the  lust  of 
wealth  or  the  prostitution  of  political  privilege  to  personal  ag- 
grandizement. Suffer  not  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  be  enslaved 
by  the  things  that  perish  with  the  using  of  them.  Guard  us  with 
Thy  strength  that  we  may  do  justly,  love  kindness  and  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  Have  mercy,  we  beseech  Thee,  upon  the  warring 
nations  of  the  world.  Bring  speedily  a just  and  lasting  peace  to  all 
the  earth.  May  the  healing  power  of  Thy  love  bring  for  desola- 
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tion,  prosperity;  for  sorrow  and  suffering,  joy;  for  hatred,  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  in  the  things  that  make  for  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  mankind.  Bless  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  beseech  Thee,  founded  by  the  apostle  of  peace.  Bless 
our  Governor  and  all  that  are  in  authority  amongst  us,  that  they  may 
be  men  fearing  God,  hating  covetousness,  and  walking  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness  and  truth.  Help  us,  we  pray  Thee,  continually  to 
put  our  trust  in  Thee,  and  so  may  we  be  still  more  confidently  and 
in  a higher  sense  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  the  Keystone  State, 
binding  the  continent  into  fellowship  amid  the  fruits  of  a progressive 
civilization.  Our  country  we  commend  to  Thee,  the  Father  of 
Mercies  and  God  of  All  Grace. 

Bless  Thy  servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  May  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  devotion,  of  insight  and  of  courage  that  dwelt 
in  Washington  and  Lincoln,  qualify  him  for  leadership  in  this  trying 
hour.  So  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Glory  be  unto  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF  MR.  GEORGE  MORRIS 

PHILIPS,  LL.D., 

President,  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : It  is  most  gratifying  to  every  one  of 

use  who  is  interested  in  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  the  great 
men  and  the  great  deeds  of  the  past,  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Delaware  and  Chester  County  Historical  Societies,  to 
see  this  great  company  gather  in  this  historic  spot  to  join  in  the 
dedication  of  the  appropriate  markers,  which  have  been  provided 
through  the  generosity  and  patriotism  of  this  Commission,  the  State 
Historical  Commission,  and  erected  at  their  suggestion  by  these  two 
societies,  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I formally  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Broomall,  the  president  of  the  Delaware  County  Historical 
Society,  who  has  fitly  been  chosen  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  William  B.  Broomall:  We  take  the  liberty  of  changing 
this  program  somewhat  so  as  to  give  more  time  and  opportunity 
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to  the  speakers  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  At  this  point  vve  will  have 
the  quartet  sing  the  Marseillaise. 

(The  quartet  sang  the  Marseillaise.) 

Judge  Broomall  : We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
the  Honorable  Jean  J.  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  JEAN  J.  JUSSERAND, 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : Young  nations  civil- 
ized from  their  birth  are  very  lucky.  One  of  their  advantages  is 
that  they  are  able  to  remember  with  certitude  and  to  mark  the  places 
associated  with  the  early  events  of  their  life  and  which  are  to  be 
an  inspiration  for  future  generations.  In  France  and  in  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  we  have  many  sacred  souvenirs,  which  are  only 
souvenirs.  They  go  back  so  many  centuries  that  they  are  marked  in 
history  and  not  on  the  ground.  With  you  such  spots  are  marked 
in  your  history  and  also  on  the  ground,  and  the  Delaware  County 
and  Chester  County  Historical  Societies  have  done  excellent  work 
in  this  region,  and  will  continue.  Some  years  ago  they  marked  the 
spot  where  Lafayette  was  wounded, — Lafayette,  with  whom,  in 
many  minds  and  justly,  is  identified  the  early  friendship,  that  has 
continued,  of  France  for  the  United  States. 

The  Battle  of  Brandywine  has  in  the  career  of  Lafayette  a very 
great  importance.  It  was  indeed  that  battle  that  marked  the  fact 
that  in  this  French  bosom  there  was  an  American  heart,  that  he 
had  truly  come  heart  and  soul  to  fight  for  you  and  for  that 
ideal  that  has  continued  to  be  yours,  human  liberty.  It  is  often 
said  that,  between  Washington  and  himself,  it  was  a case  of  love  at 
first  sight.  It  is  not  quite  true : it  was  love  at  second  sight,  for 
there  is  a letter  of  Washington,  not  knowing  who  Lafayette  was 
and  whether  he  would  not  be  one  more  incumbrance,  asking  Con- 
gress to  enlighten  him  and  stating  that  what  to  do  with  the  Marquis 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  child  yet  unborn.  But  Lafayette  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  When  he  was  received  by  Congress  he  did 
not  ask  that  his  commission  as  a general  be  held  good,  and  he  said, 
“All  I ask  is  to  serve  at  my  own  expense  as  a private,  as  a volun- 
teer.” (Applause.)  To  Washington  he  said,  “Do  not  do  anything 
on  account  of  my  commission.  Put  me  to  the  test,  and  if  you  find  that 
I hold  to  the  test,  then  do  what  you  please.  If  not,  let  me  stay 
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with  no  one  under  me.”  The  test  was  the  Battle  of  Brandywine, 
and  after  the  battle  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  that  he  knew  now 
who  that  young  man  was,  and  that  his  pluck,  his  energy,  his  cour- 
age, his  coolness,  made  him  deserve  his  commission.  Congress  acted 
accordingly.  It  was  on  account  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
that  Lafayette  became  an  actual  commander  of  Americans,  and  with 
such  good  effect  that  it  was  he  who,  with  his  Americans,  hedged  in 
Cornwallis,  and  it  was  he  who,  with  his  Americans,  took  one  of  the 
two  redoubts,  after  which  Cornwallis  surrendered. 

The  striking  thing  in  that  long  war  of  many  years  is  that,  to 
the  extent  at  least  human  frailty  allows,  it  was  a chivalrous  war 
when  the  leaders  and  the  men  cared  to  fight  as  gentlemen,  and  when 
nations  aspired  to  reach  nothing  but  their  right,  and  wanted  to 
reach  it  in  such  a way  that,  when  war  was  over,  peace  was  possible, 
and  not  only  peace  but  friendship  too.  (Applause.) 

Lafayette,  before  he  came  to  America,  had  gone  to  London  to 
visit  his  uncle  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  who  as  Ambassador  of 
France  was  very  popular  in  England  and  greatly  beloved.  Lafay- 
ette, then  twenty  years  of  age,  knew  his  own  purpose  and  firm  in- 
tention to  come  to  America — as  he  said,  his  heart  had  already  en- 
listed— and  although  everybody  was  against  him,  the  king,  his 
family,  his  friends,  he  felt  that  nothing  could  change  his  mind  and 
that  he  would  come  here  and  fight  for  American  independence. 
When  he  was  in  London  he  was  asked  to  go  to  Portsmouth  and  see 
the  ships  that  were  building  to  fight  the  Americans.  I don’t  know 
whether  in  our  super-civilized  days,  in  this  Twentieth  Century, 
many  soldiers  would  do  what  Lafayette  did.  He  refused  because, 
while  no  one  else  did,  he  knew  that  he  wanted  to  help  the  “Insur- 
gents,” and  he  thought  it  would  have  been  taking  undue  advantage 
of  the  friendship  of  the  English  for  his  father-in-law.  So  he  came 
here  less  wise  for  what  he  might  have  learnt,  but  he  came  with  a 
pure  conscience  to  serve  your  cause.  (Applause.) 

The  spirit  of  Lafayette  also  imbued  the  French  troops  and  their 
commanders.  The  English,  our  present  so  highly  valued  friends 
and  allies,  knew  it  perfectly.  When  Cornwallis  surrendered,  the 
evening  of  the  surrender  he  dined  with  Rochambeau,  the  commander 
of  the  French  forces,  and  Rochambeau  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
anything.  Cornwallis  said  frankly,  “I  need  money;  I have  noth- 
ing” ; and  it  was  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  who  offered  to 
the  commander  of  the  English  troops  the  money  that  he  needed. 
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When  Cornwallis  returned  home  he  wrote  a report  to  his  govern- 
ment in  which  he  said  that  he  lacked  words  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  enemy,  and  that  he 
wanted  his  fellow-officers  of  the  British  army  to  remember  it,  so 
that  if  ever  the  fortune  of  war  placed  in  their  hands  officers  of 
their  army,  they  treated  them  as  he  had  been  treated.  Such  were 
the  ways  at  that  time.  (Applause.) 

It  has  often  been  said, — and  1 saw  it  the  other  day  in  one  or  two 
papers — that  the  reason  why  France  came  to  help  you  was  because 
of  her  hatred  of  England.  Those  who  write  thus  forget  that  the 
moment  we  did  it  was  not  a period  of  Anglophobia,  but  a period  of 
Anglomania  in  France.  The  thing  that  was  foremost  in  our  minds 
was  liberty.  That  big  movement  which  carried  you  to  success  had 
been  begun  by  French  philosophers,  who  had  taken  their  cue  from 
English  philosophers.  Only  six  years  separated  the  end  of  your 
revolution  from  the  beginning  of  ours.  Only  four  years  separated 
your  Constitution  from  ours.  Among  the  government,  among  the 
statesmen,  of  course  the  feeling  was  keen  against  England  owing  to 
the  treaty  of  1763,  which  had  deprived  us  of  Canada.  But  what  de- 
cided our  coming,  what  decided  our  help,  was  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  whole  nation,  was  the  love  of  liberty  that  was 
growing  in  the  bosom  of  every  Frenchman  ; all  those  people,  either 
officers  or  soldiers,  came  because  they  could  fight  for  liberty  and 
not  because  they  came  to  fight  against  Englishmen  in  particular. 
(Applause.)  The  thing  was  so  striking  and  so  obvious  that  the 
campaign  was  a kind  of  crusade,  and  the  difficulty  was  not  to  find 
people  to  come,  but  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  people  who  wanted 
to  be  accepted  and  for  whom  there  was  no  room  on  the  fleet.  Some 
of  these  who  had  been  refused  tried  to  overtake  the  fleet  when  it 
was  at  sea ; among  them  two  young  troopers  who  were  destined  to 
become  famous,  were  denied  admittance  but  succeeded  later  in 
reaching  those  shores— the  Berthier  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
chief  of  staff  of  Napoleon  throughout  his  greatest  campaigns  and  to 
die  a marshal  of  France,  and  Prince  of  Wagram  ; his  first  battles 
were  in  America. 

There  were  moments  when  the  king  and  the  court  and  statesmen 
had  misgivings,  because  under  the  circumstances  the  risks  were 
terrific,  for  the  reason  that  while  you  fought  on  this  continent,  for 
us  to  fight  England  was  to  fight  all  around  the  world.  We  had  to 
fight  in  India,  the  West  Indies,  on  every  sea.  But  the  nation  never 
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wavered  and  never  allowed  the  government  to  change  its  mind. 
It  was  not  mustered  against  the  English,  but  for  liberty,  and  it 
wanted  your  liberty,  the  first  for  which  it  could  fight.  (Applause.) 

All  those  young  men,  brother  officers  of  Lafayette,  knowing  that 
it  was  an  extraordinary  occasion,  kept  diaries.  Many  of  those 
diaries  are  yet  unprinted.  I have  read  a number.  A very  curious 
thing,  which  confirms  what  I say,  is  that  in  those  diaries  the  Eng- 
lish are  scarcely  named.  The  thing  for  which  they  cared  was  not 
to  humble  or  to  vanquish  the  English,  but  to  protect  liberty  in  the 
world,  and  to  sow  it  in  the  soil  of  those  who  were  ready  to  die 
for  it. 

One  more  thing.  When  you  asked  for  help,  you  did  not  ask  for 
the  help  of  France  in  particular.  You  sent  messages  to  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  and  you  said,  Look  where  we  are.  We  fight 
for  a good  cause,  we  fight  for  Independence,  for  an  ideal  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  human  heart,  whatever  be  the  nationality. 
It  so  happened  that  only  France  consented,  and  France  made  a treaty 
with  you:  and  since  France  had  consented  alone,  she  might  have 
cause  to  be  put  in  that  treaty  anything  she  pleased,  but  the  thing  she 
pleased  to  put  in  it  was  that  whatever  might  happen,  whatever 
might  be  the  greatness  of  the  victory  in  the  end,  she  would  accept 
nothing,  not  even  Canada  which  from  the  first  up  to  so  recent 
a date  had  been  French.  If  Canada  was  taken,  France  would  not 
accept  it,  but  would  be  content  with  securing  what  she  fought  for, 
which  was  not  recompense  for  herself,  but  only  and  simply  Amer- 
ican independence.  (Applause.) 

But  one  can  also  fancy  that  if  success  happens,  if  war  is  won, 
then  there  may  be  a change,  and  that  the  disinterested  nation,  who 
was  disinterested  at  the  start,  seeing  the  greatness  of  the  cost,  and 
the  effort  of  the  enemy  crushed,  may  change  her  mind  and  after  all 
ask  for  something.  I am  glad  to  say  that  my  ancestors  and  yours 
held  to  their  word,  and  not  only  was  France  perfectly  satisfied, 
was  not  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  the  losses  and  at  nothing 
coming  her  way,  but  was  delighted,  and  there  were  te  deums  and 
songs  of  praise  all  over  France  because  liberty  had  been  secured  on 
your  distant  shores  and  our  help  had  been  given  in  consideration 
of  nothing  but  that  result.  And  more  than  that,  a very  character- 
istic thing  was  one  of  the  pastoral  letters  issued  to  the  clergy  of 
France  prescribing  te  deums  of  thanks  for  American  independence, 
namely,  that  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  who  declared  to  his 
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flock  that  they  must  sing  a te  deum  and  offer  thanks  to  God  not 
only  because  we  had  been  victorious,  but  because  that  victory  had 
been  possible  without  the  spilling  of  much  of  the  enemy’s  blood. 
Noble  words  which  read  strangely  in  these  our  days. 

Accredited  now  for  over  twelve  years  in  this  country,  I have 
visited  many  places,  amongst  which  is  the  town  where  your  inde- 
pendence was  sealed,  Yorktown.  Of  course,  the  action  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society  does  not  reach  into  Virginia,  but 
I think  that  if  the  influence  of  that  society  could  b<»  exerted  in 
Virginia,  and  if  the  Virginia  people,  or  the  American  people  at  large, 
could  be  interested  in  such  a project  something  might  be  done  of 
real  importance,  and  in  agreement  with  the  aims  of  all  patriotic 
associations.  That  is  that  those  redoubts,  of  which  remains  are  still 
to  be  seen ; those  trenches  which  have  drunk  the  purest  American 
blood  in  your  War  of  Independence,  in  your  Civil  War,  be  preserved 
forever  and  made  a public  park.  (Applause.)  The  example  you 
have  given  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  admirable,  not  only  in  this  part 
of  the  country  but  in  Valley  Forge,  which  has  been  transformed 
into  a national  park,  so  that  the  descendants  of  your  descendants 
may  come  there  and  breathe  that  love  of  liberty  which  was  fought 
for  and  suffered  for  by  your  ancestors.  I hope  your  example  may 
be  followed  and  that  thanks  to  the  good  will  and  exertions  of  all 
good  Americans  that  most  sacred  spot  in  the  United  States  will  be 
spared  further  change  and  destruction. 

You  are  a neutral  country.  You  cannot,  I suppose,  expect  me 
to  pretend  that  I am  a neutral.  I am  not  a neutral.  I represent  a 
nation  upon  whom  war  has  been  declared,  and  who  is  defending  the 
soil  where  Lafayette  and  many  other  great  men  were  born,  the 
very  ideas  for  which  they  fought.  To-day  is  not  only  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine.  It  is  also  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory  of  the  Marne,  which  saved  Paris  (Applause)  and  saved 
France — and  saved,  I firmly  trust,  ideals  which  we  have  in  common 
with  you.  (Applause.)  If  I allude  to  this,  it  is  simply  to  have  an 
occasion  to  say  that  in  your  neutrality  we  have  admired  the  beauty 
of  your  humane  feelings.  The  help  you  have  provided  for  our  suf- 
fering refugees  and  wounded  has  been  admirable.  The  American 
ambulances  are  popular  all  along  the  line,  and  when  the  Americans 
come  our  wounded  smile  (Applause)  ; those  wounded  who  fight 
and  bleed  under  the  tricolor  flag,  blue,  white  and  red,  devised  by 
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that  same  man  who  was  himself  wounded  here  close  by — devised  by 
Lafayette  during  our  own  revolution. 

I want  to  say  that  our  gratitude  to  you  for  those  noble  feelings, 
for  that  help  which  your  obligations  as  neutrals  allow  you  to  give, 
has  endeared  you  to  my  nation  more  than  anything  that  went  before, 
and  if  in  the  midst  of  such  sorrows,  the  death  of  our  dear  ones,  the 
destruction  of  the  monuments  most  sacred  to  us,  if  in  the  midst 
of  such  great  calamities  one  things  stands  as  a consolation,  it  is 
the  friendship,  the  humanity  which  you  have  shown  to  your  hard- 
tried  co-republicans  of  France.  And  so  I hope  that  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  war  will  be  the  confirmation  of  the  work  begun  years 
ago  on  this  very  spot  by  Lafayette, — the  increase  and  solidifying  of 
that  Franco-American  friendship,  which  is  meant  to  grow  and  last 
forever.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

Judge  Broomall:  I desire  to  present  to  you  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
the  Honorable  Murrough  O’Brien,  Military  Attache  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  Washington,  who  desires  me  to  say  that  the  British 
Ambassador  sends  his  greetings  and  regrets  that  he  is  not  able  to 
be  here. 

The  Chester  Quartet  then  sang  “God  Save  the  King.” 

Judge  Broomaee:  To  this  audience  the  next  speaker  requires  no 
introduction.  I,  therefore,  commend  to  your  attention  the  Honor- 
able William  C.  Sproul. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL, 
Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests,  Members  of  the 
Delaware  County  and  Chester  County  Historical  Societies 
and  Friends:  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I am  very  much  gratified 
that  so  many  people  have  come  out  here  on  this  broiling  day  to 
some  other  attraction  than  a Billy  Sunday  meeting,  a base  ball  game 
or  a circus.  This  is  all  a justification  to  me  for  what  I have  said 
to  my  fellow-members  who  are  here  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Chester  County 
and  Delaware  County  towards  good  things.  These  two  old  counties, 
when  they  get  together,  can  do  many  things.  I am  often  sorry  that 
they  ever  separated.  What  a great  old  county  this  would  have  been 
had  it  still  remained  united,  with  West  Chester  probably  as  the 
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capital,  Chester  as  the  metropolis,  and  possibly  Media  on  the  map 
as  the  place  where  politics  are  cooked  up.  I really  think  that  the 
politics  of  the  whole  county  would  have  been  somewhat  more  re- 
liable had  the  counties  remained  united,  especially  since  the  Dela- 
ware County  end  has  somewhat  the  larger  population  now.  Perhaps 
we  might  have  been  given  a somewhat  better  reputation  for  erudition 
and  culture  than  we  have,  but  you  all  would  have  profited  in  the 
Chester  County  end  with  the  substantiability  of  your  politics. 

This  dedication  here,  the  celebration  of  Brandywine,  is  the  reali- 
zation of  thoughts  and  ambitions  which  many  of  us  in  this  neigh- 
borhood have  had  for  a great  many  years.  It  marks  really  the  first 
big  effort  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  and  I violate 
no  confidence  in  saying  that  after  the  Commission  was  created  and 
we  were  appointed  its  members,  one  of  the  very  first  official  letters 
that  we  got  was  from  Dr.  Philips,  who  hoped  that  something  might 
now  be  done  for  Brandywine.  The  matter  dragged  along  a bit  and 
then  he  got  Judge  Broomall  interested  a bit  and  then  he  got  Judge 
Johnson.  That  was  getting  pretty  close  to  home  and  then  we 
acted.  I am  very  glad  we  did,  and  I am  glad  that  my  fellow-mem- 
bers are  here  to  see  the  justification  for  it  all. 

There  are  a few  things  I want  to  say  about  this  Historical  Com- 
mission. In  drawing  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission,  its  purpose  was  defined  by  stating  that 
it  “shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  marking  and  preserving  the  an- 
tiqutiies  and  historical  landmarks  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Much  has  already  been  done  by  local  effort,  through  the  State 
and  county  historical  societies  and  by  the  honorable  organizations  of 
men  and  women  which  have  their  foundation  in  our  country’s  his- 
tory, to  mark  particular  places  of  historic  interest  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  there  has  not  been,  up  to  this  time,  any  centralized  authority 
from  the  Commonwealth  itself  in  this  direction.  Much  of  im- 
portance remains  to  be  done  and  done  before  it  is  too  late,  for  every 
year  that  passes  in  these  hurly-burly  times  makes  more  difficult  the 
accurate  location  of  places  and  the  preservation  of  facts  connected 
with  our  early  colonial  and  national  existence.  And  then  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is  changing  so  rapidly — so  many  elements  of 
different  races,  not  connected  with  the  settlement  or  creation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  coming  here,  that  the  duty  of  education  and 
the  necessity  of  explanation  of  our  institutions  and  events  leading  to 
their  foundation  and  growth  are  yearly  becoming  more  marked. 
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These  new  people,  most  of  them,  are  anxious  to  learn  and  eager 
for  light  upon  these  subjects,  and  may  I say  that  the  principal  duty 
in  the  direction  of  their  teaching  and  encouragement  will  devolve 
upon  the  old  stock  of  Pennsylvanians,  the  type  represented  so  largely 
in  this  audience  to-day. 

Old  Pennsylvania,  empire  that  she  is,  leader  not  only  in  wealth 
and  material  importance,  but  foremost  among  all  her  sister  states  in 
the  real  service  of  her  people  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves,  has 
always  been  great  in  her  relation  to  the  events  which  have  forged 
and  maintained  the  mighty  union  of  the  American  people.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  a marked  factor  in  every  great  movement  in  Amer- 
ican progress,  and  has  been  a bulwark  of  strength  for  liberty  and  a 
mainstay  for  the  Government  in  every  crisis.  Within  a radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  spot  where  we  stand  to-day  are  to  be 
found  a dozen  points  of  paramount  importance  in  American  his- 
tory. Over  to  the  eastward,  at  Tinicum,  was  established,  in  1643, 
the  first  white  man’s  government  in  this  Commonwealth ; in  ancient 
Chester,  now  a bustling  industrial  metropolis,  in  1682  William  Penn 
established  his  government,  enacted  the  “Great  Law”  and  started 
on  “the  Holy  Experiment” ; here  at  Brandywine,  at  Germantown, 
and  at  Edge  Hill,  important  Revolutionary  battles  were  fought,  and 
at  Valley  Forge,  over  beyond  the  northern  hills,  was  spent  that  sore 
season  which  tried  out  the  valor  of  the  patriot  army  and  the  soul 
of  Washington.  In  our  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  established,  independence  declared,  the  Constitution  adopted 
and  many  other  things  done,  any  one  of  which  would  have  made  a 
locality  famous.  Other  sections  of  the  State  have  likewise  played 
their  parts  in  the  creation  of  the  nation  and  its  upbuilding  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  entire  Commonwealth  is  rich  in  history  of  the 
Indian  times  and  colonial  and  national  periods. 

But  we  in  Pennsylvania  haven’t  awakened,  as  a people,  to  these 
facts  and  to  the  place  we  hold  in  the  history  of  America.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  have  stood  in  reverential  awe  in  Westminster 
or  at  Versailles,  who  have  never  appreciated  Independence  Hall, 
and  others  who  have  trod  the  famous  fields  of  Hastings  or  Waterloo 
who  have  never  visited  Brandywine  or  Gettysburg.  Many  more 
have  gazed  with  patriotic  emotion  upon  the  scenes  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  and  never  have  given  a though  to  the  hallowed  hills  of 
Valley  Forge.  Our  national  history  has  been  largely  told  by  New 
England  writers  and  reflected  in  historical  poems  of  Massachusetts 
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origin.  As  the  secretary  of  our  Commission  aptly  puts  it,  “History, 
like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,”  and  it  is  “time  that  Pennsylvania 
history  should  be  studied  from  a nearer  viewpoint  than  the  hills  of 
New  England.” 

It  is  to  awaken  this  sentiment  and  to  preserve  our  history,  and  to 
make  it  local  and  real  and  educational  to  our  people,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission  has  its  being.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  feel  that  its  work  is  a most  important  one,  not  only 
sentimentally  but  concretely  and  materially,  and  we  are  thankful 
for  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  historical  societies  of  the 
counties  and  of  the  people.  As  we  stand  here  to-day  in  this  peaceful 
spot  where  only  a century  and  a third  ago — -a  short  period  when 
measured  in  the  standards  of  history — our  patriot  forefathers  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  that  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  may  we  not  be 
thankful  that  this  field  and  no  field  of  battle  where  Americans  have 
fought,  has  been  disgraced  by  that  brutishness  and  barbarism  toward 
the  innocent  and  the  defenseless  that  is  characterizing  a later  and 
boasted  civilization  beyond  the  seas.  No  page  in  our  national  history 
is  sullied  with  organized  murder,  rapine  and  piracy.  The  markers 
which  we  are  to  erect  will  commemorate  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice, 
not  lust  for  power  and  blood. 

Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  titanic  struggle  in  Europe, — and 
the  whole  thing  almost  shakes  one’s  faith  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind and  makes  one  wonder  whether  the  wheels  of  advancement 
have  not  turned  permanently  backward — whether  the  result  of  it 
all  shall  be  a clearing  of  the  air,  a destruction  of  militarism  and 
tyranny  forever  and  a turning  of  a worn  and  outraged  world  to 
real  culture,  or  whether  it  shall  result  in  a new  saturnalia  of  war 
and  destruction,  a breaking  down  of  authority  and  a world-wide 
orgy  of  hatred, — we  here  in  America  must  be  prepared  for  the 
eventuality.  Our  own  path  has  been  a difficult  one  in  this  awful 
time  and  it  is  likely  to  become  more  difficult.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  be  critical  than  correct.  It  requires  a fine  courage,  too,  to  hold 
one’s  temper  in  the  midst  of  great  provocation.  The  American 
people  have  proved  their  balance,  their  unity  and  their  right  to  a 
great  nationality  in  the  past  trying  year.  Republican  that  I am,  I 
must  express  my  approbation  and  appreciation  of  the  course  so  far 
indicated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  my  pride  and 
gratification  with  the  attitude  of  our  people  as  a whole  in  this  great 
crisis.  And,  Quaker  that  I am,  I expect  to  stand  just  as  loyally  with 
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this  administration  or  any  national  administration  in  whatever 
plans  it  may  have  to  keep  this  nation  out  of  war,  if  that  can  be 
done,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a successful  war  whenever  that  dire  al- 
ternative may  become  necessary  for  the.  preservation  of  our  national 
integrity  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  rights  and  the  institutions  for 
which  those  who  struggled  here  gave  that  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion. This,  I take  it,  is  the  lesson  of  this  occasion  and  the  senti- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  In  conclusion  let  me  say,  as  possibly  repre- 
senting the  State  and  its  Historical  Commission  on  this  occasion,  that 
I greet  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  our  ancient  ally,  and  also  the  representative  of  the  mother 
empire  beyond  the  seas.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

The  Chester  Quartet  then  sang  “The  Flag  of  Our  Country.” 

Judge  Broomali,:  Prof.  John  Russell  Hayes,  librarian  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  will  now  read  a poem,  “The  Prayer  for  Peace  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.” 

THE  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE. 

(On  the  Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Sept,  io,  1 777.) 

By  John  Russell  Hayes. 

For  many  a year  what  summers  have  been  mine 
Among  the  meadows  of  the  Brandywine ! — 

Where  oftentime  in  reverie  and  dream 
I wandered  by  that  old  historic  stream, 

In  reminiscent  mood  oft  pondering  o’er 
The  legends  lingering  by  its  winding  shore. 

Of  all  the  tales  that  haunt  these  emerald  hills 
The  thought  of  one  my  musing  fancy  tills, — 

How  on  the  eve  of  that  great  fight 
A prayer  went  up  into  the  night, 

Invoking  vengeance  of  the  Lord 
On  all  who,  taking  up  the  sword, 

Would  drive  beneath  the  tyrant’s  yoke 
A free  and  freedom-loving  folk. 

God’s  mercy,  prayed  the  preacher  then. 

Support  and  shine  around  our  men, — 

The  great  of  soul,  the  high  of  heart, 

Who  sprang  from  field  and  forge  and  mart 
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To  fight  for  home  and  wife  and  child. 

God  grant  to  them  His  mercy  mild 
Who  shall  mayhap  to-morrow  keep 
The  vigils  of  eternal  sleep, 

Whose  hero-blood  shall  stain  the  sod. 

Whose  souls  shall  go  to  meet  their  God ! 

O grant  that  wicked  warfare  cease, 

And  bless  our  land  at  last  with  endless  peace ! 

There  is  no  glory  in  this  simple  prayer, 

No  cannon’s  thunder  and  no  trumpet’s  blare ; 

Yet  shall  the  spirit  of  that  prayer  prevail, 

And  war  remembered  be  but  as  a tale, — 

In  those  far  years  toward  which,  though  sorely  tried. 

Mankind  still  marches  on,  with  God  for  guide. 

Judge  Broomall  then  introduced  Professor  Smith  Burnham. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE. 

By  Prof.  Smith  Burnham. 

It  falls  to  my  lot  in  the  exercises  of  this  afternoon  to  tell  again 
the  more  than  thrice-told  tale  of  what  happened  upon  these  Brandy- 
wine hills  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  ago  to-day. 

The  military  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  like  the  history  of 
every  other  war,  was  determined,  in  large  measure,  by  two  factors, 
namely,  the  purposes  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  geographic 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  country  upon  whose  soil  the  war  was 
waged.  The  purpose  of  the  British  to  suppress  rebellion,  enforce 
the  acts  of  parliament,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  colonial 
governments  in  the  several  states,  made  them,  of  necessity,  the  ag- 
gressive party.  They  must  wage  an  offensive  war.  To  win  they 
must  invade  and  conquer.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
only  to  defend  themselves  with  success  in  order  to  achieve  the  in- 
dependence which  they  early  declared. 

From  the  military  standpoint',  however,  the  real  British  attack  in 
force  did  not  begin  until  1776.  The  war  opened  the  previous  year 
with  two  campaigns  of  American  aggression  whose  purpose  was  to 
drive  the  last  British  soldier  from  the  American  continent.  One  of 
these  campaigns,  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  a success.  The  other, 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  came  to  utter  failure  on  that  winter  night 
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when  its  gallant  leader,  Richard  Montgomery,  perished  in  the 
assault  upon  Quebec. 

The  first  real  British  effort  to  suppress  rebellion  in  America  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1776,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  to 
separate  the  colonies  into  geographic  groups,  isolate  these  groups 
and  conquer  them  in  detail,  a heavy  blow  was  struck  at  New  York. 
General  Howe  defeated  Washington  on  Long  Island,  occupied  the 
City  of  New  York,  drove  the  American  army  northward  to  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  and  then  leisurely  proceeded  to  recover  New 
Jersey.  Washington  retreated  across  the  Jerseys  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then,  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  the  British  as  the  year  drew  to  a close,  and  in  the  most 
brilliant  military  movement1  of  his  whole  career,  defeated  detach- 
ments at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  went  into  camp  on  the  hills 
of  north  Jersey  in  a position  so  strong  that  his  presence  there  com- 
pelled the  British  to  abandon  their  outposts  and  concentrate  their 
forces  near  their  base  at  New  York. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  was  the  great  battle  year  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Hudson  River,  separating,  as  it  does,  New 
England  from  the  Middle  States,  was  the  first  British  objective. 
Burgoyne,  advancing  from  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  took 
Ticonderoga  and  slowly  forced  his  way  to  the  Hudson,  only  to 
hear  of  British  failure  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  at  Oriskany  and  Fort 
Stanwix  and  of  Hessian  defeat  at  Bennington  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. Defeated  and  brought  to  bay  at  Saratoga,  with  the  road 
to  Canada  held  by  the  swarming  New  England  militia,  Burgoyne 
was  forced  to  lay  down  his  arms  on  the  17th  of  October. 

General  Howe,  the  British  commander  in  New  York,  instead  of 
cooperating  with  Burgoyne  as  he  should  have  done,  conceived  the 
purpose  of  capturing  Philadelphia,  the  rebel  capital.  His  campaign 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  led  him  to  the  field  which 
we  mark  to-day. 

Howe  had  begun  his  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Philadelphia 
by  an  advance  in  New  Jersey  where  he  tried  to  bring  on  a general 
engagement.  But  Washington  refused  to  leave  the  strone  position 
he  occupied,  and  the  British  leader,  thinking  it  imprudent  to  attack 
the  Americans  in  their  chosen  position  and  equally  unwilling  to  ad- 
vance with  Washington  on  his  flank,  withdrew  to  Staten  Island, 
and  early  in  July  embarked  his  army  on  its  transports.  After  some 
delay  the  British  fleet  and  army  put  to  sea  on  the  23d  of  July.  For 
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some  weeks  Washington  was  ignorant  of  Howe’s  intentions.  Had 
the  British  sailed  to  the  conquest  of  New  England?  Did  they  plan 
an  approach  on  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Delaware  or  the  Chesa- 
peake? Were  they  headed  for  Charleston  or  Savannah  and  the 
far  south?  Or  was  their  departure  only  a ruse  and  would  Howe 
presently  return  and  ascend  the  Hudson  ? During  many  anxious 
days  of  perplexing  uncertainty  Washington  sought  the  answer  to 
these  questions. 

As  soon  as  the  British  fleet  sailed  from  New  York,  Washington 
marched  his  army  to  Coryell’s  Ferry,  now  New  Hope,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  When,  on  July  30th,  the  fleet  was  reported  off  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  he  continued  to  Philadelphia  and  went  into 
camp  beside  the  Schuylkill  near  Germantown.  The  fleet  was  soon 
lost  sight  of,  and  Washington  retraced  his  steps  and  halted  in  Bucks 
County  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  For  a time  every- 
thing was  in  suspense.  At  last,  concluding  that  Howe  had  sailed 
for  the  far  south,  Washington  decided  to  return  to  the  Hudson  to 
oppose  Burgoyne  or  to  attack  New  York  as  circumstances  might  de- 
termine. Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  this  movement  a messenger 
came  in  hot  haste  with  the  following  dispatch  from  President  Han- 
cock of  the  Continental  Congress : 

“This  moment  an  express  arrived  from  Maryland,  with 
an  account  of  near  two  hundred  sail  of  General  Howe’s 
fleet  being  at  anchor  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.” 

The  days  of  hesitation  were  over.  General  Howe’s  plan  was 
apparent.  Landing  at  the  head  of  Elk  River  he  meant  to  advance 
upon  Philadelphia  from  the  southwest.  Washington  acted  promptly. 
On  the  24th  of  August  he  led  his  troops  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  Philadelphia  in  order,  as  he  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress 
on  the  previous  day,  that  it  might  have  some  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  disaffected  there.  The  American  army  marched  rapidly 
through  Chester  and  Wilmington  and  halted  south  of  the  latter 
place.  A picked  corps  of  riflemen  under  Maxwell  was  thrown  to 
the  front  to  locate  the  enemy. 

The  British  army  had  disembarked  on  the  25th  of  August,  near 
“The  Head  of  Elk,”  now  Elkton,  Maryland.  Howe’s  advance  was 
slow  because  of  the  necessity  of  collecting  horses  to  replace  the 
hundreds  that  had  died  on  the  voyage.  He  moved  in  two  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Elk  River,  and  by  the  3d  of  September 
had  united  his  army  at  Aitkin’s  tavern.  During  the  next  five  days 
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Maxwell’s  riflemen  skirmished  repeatedly  with  the  British  van- 
guard. 

In  the  meantime  Washington  had  taken  post  behind  Red  Clay 
Creek,  his  left  extending  in  the  direction  of  Newport.  The  British 
now  made  a demonstration  upon  Washington’s  right  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  crowding  him  upon  the  Delaware  River  and  cutting 
off  his  communication  with  Philadelphia.  Perceiving  this  move- 
ment, Washington  marched  with  his  army  at  half  past  two  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the 
same  morning  occupied  a new  position,  selected  by  his  most  trusted 
lieutenant,  General  Greene,  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine, 
just  behind  Chadd’s  Ford,  upon  the  Chester  and  Philadelphia  road. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  at  Chadd’s  Ford  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Ring,  on  the  road  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  ford.  Lafayette,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
American  army,  was  quartered  in  a little  house  a short  distance  fur- 
ther east,  belonging  to  Gideon  Gilpin.  Both  of  these  houses  are 
still  standing  and  have  been  approximately  marked  by  the  Delaware 
County  Historical  Society.  Maxwell’s  light  infantry  was  thrown 
out  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brandywine  along  the  approaches  to 
the  ford.  The  ground  on  the  east  bank  commanding  the  ford  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Anthony  Wayne  with  Proctor’s  artillery. 
General  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  posted  on 
the  extreme  left  below  the  ford.  To  General  Sullivan,  commanding 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  which  was  composed  of  his  own  di- 
vision and  the  troops  of  Stephen  and  Stirling,  was  committed  the 
defense  of  Brinton’s  Ford,  now  Brinton’s  Bridge,  and  Jones’  Ford, 
now  Painter’s  Bridge.  He  was  also  to  guard  Wistar’s  Ford,  now 
Lenape,  and  Buffington’s  Ford,  now  Shaw’s  Bridge,  and  stationed 
small  detachments  at  these  places.  General  Greene’s  division  was 
held  in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  Wayne’s  position.  Thus  posted,  the 
American  army,  consisting  of  about  11,000  effective  men,  awaited 
the  British  attack. 

The  British  army,  about  16,000  strong,  was  organized  in  two  di- 
visions commanded  by  Generals  Knyphausen  and  Cornwallis.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  Washington  took  position  at 
Chadd’s  Ford,  Knyphausen  marched  to  Kennett  Square,  seven  miles 
in  front  of  Chadd’s  Ford.  Here  Cornwallis  joined  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  10th.  Knyphausen  was  slightly  advanced  while 
Cornwallis’  division  was  thrown  to  the  left  and  rear.  This  was  the 
position  of  General  Howe’s  army  at  daybreak  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
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General  Howe’s  plan  of  attack  was  identical,  in  essentials,  with  the 
one  which  he  adopted  the  preceding  year  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island.  While  one  division  of  his  army  diverted  Washington’s  at- 
tention by  a feint  at  Chadd’s  Ford,  the  other  should  turn  the  right 
wing  of  the  American  army  and  fall  upon  its  flank  and  rear.  When 
the  roar  of  battle  proclaimed  this  flanking  movement  a success,  the 
pretended  attack  at  Chadd's  Ford  should  quickly  develop  into  a real 
assault.  The  execution  of  this  plan  made  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  actions,  the  fight  at  Chadd’s 
Ford  and  the  engagement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Birmingham 
Meeting  House. 

On  the  morning  of  September  nth,  Knyphausen’s  division  ad- 
vanced directly  toward  Chadd’s  Ford.  As  his  troops  neared  the 
Old  Kennett  Meeting  House  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  of 
Maxwell’s  riflemen  who  were  posted  behind  the  wall  of  the  burying 
ground.  This  marks  the  opening  of  the  battle.  Several  Hessians 
who  were  killed  here  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  beside  the  meeting 
house.  There  is  a tradition  that  as  Knyphausen  advanced  a 
Quakeress  rushed  out  and  implored  him  not  to  go  down  to  the  Ford. 
“Dear  man,”  she  exclaimed,  “George  Washington  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  and  has  all  the  men  in  this  world  with  him.” 
“Never  mind,  madam,”  replied  Knyphausen,  “I  have  all  the  men  in 
the  other  world  with  me.”  By  taking  advantage  of  trees,  fences, 
and  other  available  cover,  Maxwell’s  men  maintained  a skirmish 
with  the  vanguard  of  Knyphausen  but  the  pressure  of  greatly  su- 
perior numbers  steadily  forced  them  back  to  the  high  ground  near 
the  ford  and  ultimately  to  the  ford  itself.  Having  been  reinforced, 
Maxwell  regained  the  heights  west  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a party  led  by  Captains  Waggoner  and  Porterfield  crossed 
the  Brandywine,  and  moving  to  his  left,  attacked  a British  com- 
pany which  was  engaged  in  throwing  up  light  field  works.  This 
movement  and  the  pertinacity  of  Maxwell’s  attack  compelled  Knyp- 
hausen to  bring  two  brigades  and  artillery  to  the  front.  A strong 
British  column  was  also  sent  toward  Brinton’s  Ford,  outflanking 
Maxwell  and  forcing  him  to  recross  the  Brandywine.  Knyphausen 
now  paraded  his  troops  on  the  heights  west  of  the  stream,  recon- 
noitred the  American  army,  and  by  various  movements  appeared  to 
be  making  disposition  to  attack  Washington’s  position  in  his  imme- 
diate front. 
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Meanwhile,  the  division  of  Cornwallis,  accompanied  by  General 
Howe  in  person,  which  had  set  out  from  Kennett  Square  at  day- 
break, was  marching  steadily  northward  on  the  Great  Valley  Road 
leading  to  the  upper  fords  of  the  Brandywine.  A very  heavy  fog 
which  continued  until  a late  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
helped  to  obscure  this  movement.  The  Western  Brandywine  was 
reached  and  crossed  at  Trimble’s  Ford,  just  below  the  present 
Northbrook.  Here  the  column  turned  eastward,  crossing  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Brandywine  at  Jeffries’  Ford,  and  thence  moving 
south  on  the  road  leading  past  Sconnelltown  and  Strode’s  Mill,  and 
over  Osborne’s  Hill  toward  the  Birmingham  Meeting  House.  There 
was  a short  halt  at  Sconnelltown  to  refresh  the  horses  and  men. 
General  Howe’s  field  headquarters  were  established  on  Osborne’s 
Hill.  Some  of  the  light  troops  of  the  British  probably  crossed  the 
Brandywine  at  Buffington’s  Ford  and  at  Wistar’s  Ford  and  advanced 
by  the  road,  now  vacated  in  part,  leading  from  the  forks  of  the 
Brandywine  to  Dilworthtown  and  passing  near  the  Birmingham 
Meeting  House. 

The  success  of  Howe’s  movement  to  turn  Washington’s  right  de- 
pended upon  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  made.  If  detected  by 
Washington  while  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  army  were 
out  of  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  they  were  in  serious 
danger  of  being  defeated  in  detail.  The  ignorance  of  Washington 
and  Sullivan  of  the  country  on  their  right,  the  absence  of  cavalry  in 
the  American  army,  the  inadequacy  of  the  scouting  service,  and 
lack  of  an  active  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  people  of  the  section 
through  which  the  British  march  was  made,  all  help  to  explain  the 
failure  to  detect  it  at  an  early  hour. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Colonel  Theodore  Bland  crossed 
the  Brandywine  at  Jones’  Ford,  now  Painter’s  Bridge,  with  a few 
light  horses  and  detected  the  movement  of  Cornwallis,  who  was 
then  approaching  Trimble’s  Ford.  He  immediately  notified  General 
Sullivan.  Colonel  Hazen  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ross  soon  made 
similar  reports.  The  following  despatch  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ross  was  forwarded  by  General  Sullivan  to  the  Commander-in-chief  : 

Great  Vaeeey  Road,  Eleven  O’clock  A.  M. 

Dear  General  : A large  body  of  the  enemy,  from  every  account, 
five  thousand,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field  pieces,  marched  along 
this  road  just  now.  This  road  leads  to  Taylor’s  Ferry  and  Jeffries’ 
Ferry  on  the  Brandywine,  and  to  the  Great  Valley,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Ship,  on  the  Lancaster  road  to  Philadelphia.  There  is  also  a road 
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from  Brandywine  to  Chester  by  Dilworthtown.  We  are  close  in 
their  rear,  with  about  seventy  men.  Captain  Simpson  lay  in  am- 
bush with  seventy  men  and  gave  them  three  rounds  within  a small 
distance,  in  which  two  of  his  men  were  wounded ; one  mortally.  I 
believe  General  Howe  is  with  this  party,  as  Joseph  Galloway  is 
here  known  to  the  inhabitants  with  whom  he  spoke,  and  told  them 
that  General  Howe  was  with  them.  Yours, 

James  Ross,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Upon  receiving  this  information,  which  was  substantially  correct, 
Washington  at  once  ordered  Sullivan  to  cross  the  Brandywine  and 
hold  Cornwallis’  division  of  the  British  army  in  check  while  the 
American  troops  at  Chadd’s  Ford  assaulted  Knyphausen.  Greene 
was  ordered  to  cross  above  Chadd’s  Ford  and  strike  Knyphausen’s 
left  flank  and  his  skirmishers  were  already  over  the  stream  when 
Washington  received  the  following  note : 

Brinton  Ford,  September  11. 

Dear  General:  Since  I sent  you  the  message  by  Major  Moore, 
I saw  Major  Spear  of  the  militia,  who  came  this  morning  from  a 
tavern  called  Martin’s,  at  the  fork  of  the  Brandywine.  He  came 
from  thence  to  Welch’s  Tavern,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  enemy 
about  the  fork  of  the  Brandywine,  and  is  confident  that  they  are 
not  in  that  quarter ; so  that  Colonel  Hazen’s  information  must  be 
wrong.  I have  sent  to  that  quarter  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  report,  and  shall  give  your  excellency  the  earliest 
information.  I am,  etc., 

John  Sullivan. 

In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  Washington  recalled  Greene,  sus- 
pended his  orders  for  a general  advance  against  Knyphausen,  and 
sent  scouts  out  for  additional  information.  It  was  during  the  period 
of  inactivity  which  followed  these  conflicting  reports  that  ’Squire 
Thomas  Cheyney,  of  Thornbury  Township,  rode  up  to  Sullivan’s 
forces  with  the  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  army 
had  crossed  the  Brandywine  and  was  approaching  from  the  north. 
Sullivan  refused  to  credit  his  report  and  ’Squire  Cheyney  demanded 
to  be  led  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  Washington  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  information.  “If  you  doubt  my 
word,”  said  he,  “put  me  under  guard  until  you  can  ask  Anthony 
Wayne  or  Persie  Frazer  if  I am  a man  to  be  believed.”  Then,  turn- 
ing to  some  of  the  general’s  staff  who  had  spoken  sneeringly  to 
him,  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  “I  would  have  you  know  that  I 
have  this  day’s  work  as  much  at  heart  as  e’er  a blood  of  you.”  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there  had  been  more  men  with  the  spirit 
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of  ’Squire  Cheyney  between  Kennett  Square  and  the  forks  of  the 
Brandywine  the  history  of  the  battle  might'  have  read  very  differ- 
ently. 

Washington  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  truth  of  ’Squire  Cheyn- 
ey’s  information,  which  was  almost  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
following  dispatch  from  General  Sullivan  : 

Two  O’clock  P.  M. 

Dear  General:  Colonel  Bland  has  this  moment  sent  me  word 
that  the  enemy  are  in  the  rear  of  my  right,  about  two  miles,  coming 
down.  There  are,  he  says,  about  two  brigades  of  them.  He  also 
says  he  saw  dust  back  in  the  country  for  above  an  hour. 

1 am,  etc., 

John  Sullivan. 

As  soon  as  Washington  thus  learned  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
from  the  north,  he  ordered  General  Sullivan  to  throw  his  whole 
command  athwart  the  path  of  the  advancing  enemy  and  to  make 
the  proper  dispositions  to  receive  them.  For  this  purpose  Sullivan 
had  his  own  division  and  the  troops  of  Stirling  and  Stephen.  The 
last-named  divisions  probably  moved  on  a road  long  since  aban- 
doned, leading  from  the  Brandywine  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Birmingham  Friends’  Meeting  House,  and  formed  on  the 
high  ground,  a short  distance  east  and  southeast  of  the  meeting 
house  within  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  what  is  now  the  lawn 
surrounding  the  residence  of  Miss  Biddle  Skirmishers  were  thrown 
out  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  present  Street  road.  Stirling  then  ad- 
vanced his  division  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  meeting  house, 
where  he  awaited  the  British  attack.  Just  as  that  attack  was  immi- 
nent he  endeavored  to  secure  the  highest  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  meeting  house  but  found  that  the  British  would  be 
upon  him  before  he  could  form  his  troops  to  receive  them.  At  this 
critical  moment  he  quickly  threw  a small  force  behind  the  stone 
wall  inclosing  the  grave  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  enemy 
in  check  until  he  could  reform  his  men  upon  the  rising  ground  in 
the  rear.  After  a stubborn  fight  the  force  at  the  wall  rejoined  the 
main  division. 

Unfortunately,  Sullivan’s  division  in  marching  to  its  new  posi- 
tion at  the  left  of  the  American  right  wing  took  too  large  a circuit 
and  when  formed  in  line  with  the  divisions  of  Stirling  and  Stephen 
was  separated  from  them  by  an  interval  of  half  a mile.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  location  of  Sullivan’s  first 
position  on  the  field  of  Birmingham.  To  my  mind  the  evidence  puts 
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him  upon  the  highest  ground  about  seven  hundred  yards  southwest 
of  the  meeting  house.  Tt  attempting  to  close  the  gap  between  his 
own  division  and  those  of  Stephen  and  Stirling,  almost  at  the 
moment  of  attack,  Sullivan’s  troops  were  thrown  into  great  dis- 
order and  quickly  routed.  The  troops  of  Stirling  and  Stephen, 
with  three  regiments  of  Sullivan’s  division,  stood  firm  and  upon 
them  the  brunt  of  the  British  attack  fell. 

General  Sullivan  gives  this  graphic  picture  of  the  combat : “The 
enemy  soon  began  to  bend  their  principal  force  against  the  hill, 
and  the  fire  was  close  and  heavy  for  a long  time,  and  soon  became 
general.  Lord  Stirling  and  General  Conway,  with  their  aides-de- 
camp,  were  with  me  on  the  hill,  and  exerted  themselves  beyond  de- 
scription to  keep  up  the  troops.  Five  times  did  the  enemy  drive  our 
troops  from  the  hill,  and  as  often  was  it  regained,  and  the  summit 
often  disputed  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle.  For  fifty-one  minutes 
the  hill  was  disputed — in  such  a manner  that  General  Conway,  who 
has  seen  much  service,  says  he  never  saw  so  close  and  severe  a fire. 
On  the  right,  where  General  Stephen  was,  it  was  long  and  severe, 
and  on  the  left  considerable.  When  we  found  the  right  and  left 
oppressed  by  numbers  and  giving  way  on  all  quarters,  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hill  we  had  so  long  contended  for,  but  not 
until  we  had  almost  covered  the  ground  between  that  and  Birming- 
ham Meeting  House  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.” 

When  the  Americans  were  driven  from  this  hotly  contested  hill 
they  retreated  through  the  woods  and  along  the  road  leading  toward 
Dilworthtown.  From  time  to  time  detachments  rallied  and  renewed 
the  fighting.  It  was  while  engaged  in  an  heroic  effort  to  rally  the 
broken  troops  that  Lafayette  was  wounded.  Lafayette  was  at  head- 
quarters when  the  news  of  Cornwallis’  approach  came  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  take  part  in  the  fighting  he  begged  Washington  to  allow 
him  to  go  to  the  front.  By  voice  and  example  he  did  much  to  check 
the  retreating  troops  and  to  avert  an  utter  rout. 

As  the  sound  of  battle  reached  his  headquarters,  Washington, 
pausing  but  a moment  to  order  Greene  to  the  right  with  the  reserve, 
rode  toward  it  at  utmost  speed.  Anxious  to  reach  the  field  of  action 
by  the  shortest  possible  route  he  impressed  an  elderly  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  named  Joseph  Brown,  as  his  guide.  Brown  used  to 
tell  how  as  they  rode  toward  the  battlefield  Washington  kept  con- 
tinually repeating  to  him,  “Push  along,  old  man — push  along  old 
man.” 
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Greene’s  division  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  was  composed 
of  two  brigades,  led  by  the  resolute  Weedon  and  the  impetuous 
Muhlenberg,  two  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Continental  army.  With 
the  exception  of  one  Pennsylvania  regiment,  that  of  Colonel  Walter 
Stewart,  their  men  were  all  Virginians.  These  troops  had  nearly 
four  miles  to  go,  but  in  forty-five  minutes  they  reached  the  field  near 
Dilworthtown.  Wheeling  to  the  left  for  half  a mile,  and  advancing 
Greene  occupied  a defile  and  higher  ground  near  it.  Here  he  checked 
the  pursuing  British  and  covered  the  retreat  of  Sullivan’s  troops 
with  a skill  and  valor  that  enabled  them  to  get  safe  away  toward 
Chester.  As  Greene  was  withdrawing  after  the  hottest  fighting  of 
the  whole  battle,  three  regiments  made  another  determined  stand  in 
an  orchard  southeast  of  Dilworthtown.  There  the  fighting  ceased 
as  night  fell  upon  the  field  of  Birmingham. 

The  roar  of  Cornwallis’  cannon  told  Knyphausen  that  his  time  for 
pretending  attack  had  ended.  He  now  sent  his  infantry  across 
Chadd’s  Ford  in  a dense  succession  of  regiments  and  fell  upon  the 
Americans  in  his  front.  Wayne,  with  Maxwell  and  Proctor’s  ar- 
tillery, made  a gallant  resistance,  but  his  right  was  uncovered  and 
overborne  by  numbers  he  was  forced  to  join  in  the  retreat  toward 
Chester. 

The  American  loss  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  was  about  one 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  British  re- 
ported theirs  as  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  The  British  rested 
on  the  field  which  they  had  won.  The  Americans  withdrew  to 
Chester  where,  at  midnight,  Pickering,  the  adjutant  general,  at 
Washington’s  direction,  wrote  a brief  report  to  Congress.  “I  wrote 
and  gave  it  to  the  General  to  read,”  writes  Pickering.  “He,  with 
perfect  composure,  directed  me  to  add  a consolatory  hope  that  an- 
other day  would  give  a more  fortunate  result.” 

The  Battle  of  Brandywine  was  not  a decisive  battle,  like  Saratoga 
or  Yorktown.  It  was  rather  one  of  those  experiences  which  were 
inevitable  and  necessary  in  the  process  of  transforming  raw  recruits, 
lacking  equipment,  discipline,  and  nearly  every  military  quality 
except  valor,  into  the  tempered  veterans  who  were  to  carry  Stony 
Point  with  the  bayonet  and  under  Greene  and  Wayne,  to  recover 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  from  the  British. 

I cannot  bring  this  brief  sketch  of  the  battle  to  a close  without  a 
few  words  about  the  Americans  who  fought  here.  The  eleven  thou- 
sand ragged  farmers  who  tried  to  hold  this  field  against  the  flower 
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of  the  British  army  were  the  men  who  made  this  republic  possible. 
This  is  equally  true  of  those  who  have  been  sleeping  in  peace  upon 
these  Brandywine  hills  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight'  years,  and 
of  those  who  went  on  to  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge,  to  the 
weary  years  of  waiting  and  watching  beside  the  Hudson,  and  to 
ultimate  triumph  at  Yorktown. 

Among  the  young  men  who  fought  here  on  that  hot  September 
afternoon,  so  long  ago,  were  many  who  were  to  play  a great  part 
in  organizing  the  political  institutions  and  shaping  the  policy  of  this 
nation.  Time  permits  me  to  mention  but  two  of  these:  a boy  of 
nineteen  to  and  fro  on  yonder  ridge  carrying  messages  through  the 
storm  of  battle  who  in  future  years  was  to  give  his  name  to  the  doc- 
trine which  keeps  the  American  continent  free  from  the  touch  of 
European  politics,  for  James  Monroe  was  a volunteer  aid  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Stirling.  There  was  a tall  young  captain  of  twenty- 
one  in  the  Eleventh  Virginia  regiment  who  in  the  not  distant  future 
was  to  read  nationality  into  the  Constitution  of  his  country  and  live 
in  history  as  John  Marshall,  the  greatest  Chief  Justice  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  ever  known. 

How  shall  I pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  great  battle  leaders  on  this 
field?  Let  me  borrow  for  that  purpose  a few  lines  from  a great  poet 
son  of  Chester  County,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read : 

“Oft  through  the  opening  cloud  we  scanned 
The  shouting  leaders,  sword  in  hand, 

Directing  the  tumultuous  scene ; 

There  galloped  Maxwell,  gallant  Bland, 

The  poet-warrior,  while  between, 

Ringing  o’er  all  his  loud  command, 

Dashed  the  intrepid  Greene. 

“Here  Sullivan  in  fury  trooped 
There  Weedon  like  an  eagle  swooped, 

With  Muhlenberg, — where  they  were  grouped 
The  invader  dearly  earned  his  gains, — 

And  (where  the  mad  should  only  be 
The  fiercest  champion  of  the  free) 

The  loudest  trumpet-call  was  Wayne’s  ; 

While  in  a gale  of  battle-glee, 

With  rapid  sword  and  pistol  dealing 
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The  blows  which  set  the  foemen  reeling, 

Sped  “Light-horse  Harry  Lee.” 

“And  once  or  twice  our  eye  descried, 

’Mid  clouds  a moment  blown  aside, 

With  lifted  hand  that  well  might  wield 
The  thunders  of  the  storming  field, 

The  Jove  of  battle  wide! 

And  every  eye  new  courage  won 
Which  gazed  that  hour  on  Washington.” 

Judge  Broomale  then  introduced  Miss  Lydia  E.  Baker,  of  Ches- 
ter, registrar,  Delaware  County  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

SOME  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WOMEN. 

By  Miss  Lydia  E.  Baker. 

Mr.  President  and  Feeeow-Citizens  : (For  the  time  at  least 
recognize  me  as  a citizen). 

We  can  never  forget  the  brave  men  who  suffered,  fought  and 
died  to  gain  us  our  independence — each  man  was  a hero ; at  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  there  were  women  who  made  their 
sacrifices  at  home  and  by  their  courage  and  loyalty  stimulated  the 
men  to  go  forth  to  battle  and  do  the  acts  of  heroism  which  made 
our  cause  a success. 

The  incidents  that  I am  about  to  relate  are  not  so  well  known  in 
the  annals  of  the  War  of  Independence  as  are  the  stories  of  Deborah 
Sampson,  the  maiden  warrior  of  Massachusetts  who  for  three  years 
served  in  the  Continental  army  before  her  sex  was  discovered,  nor 
that  of  Sally  St.  Clair,  who  as  a soldier  in  battle  gave  her  life  to 
save  Sergeant  Jasper,  nor  Emily  Griger,  who  volunteered  to  carry 
a message  from  General  Greene  to  General  Sumpter  and  when  cap- 
tured destroyed  the  letter  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Rawdon ; of  Molly  Pitcher,  or  Rebecca  Mott,  who  gave  into 
the  hands  of  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  the  burning  torches  with  which 
to  destroy  her  home  that  sheltered  the  enemy  at  Fort  Mott;  nor  that 
of  many  courageous  women  of  the  Revolution,  which  narratives  are 
interwoven  in  the  story  of  the  struggle  from  which  a new  nation 
was  born  to  the  world.  The  incidents  1 shall  recall  are  all  associ- 
ated with  the  old  County  of  Chester,  two  of  which  are  closely  con- 
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nected  with  the  story  of  Brandywine  field  which  we  are  this  day 
celebrating. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  general  in  the  Continental 
services,  was  wounded  at  Brandywine  when  a musket  ball,  as  he 
describes  it,  “went  through  and  through  my  left  foot.”  “The  sur- 
geon prepared  his  dressings,  but  the  shot  fell  so  thick  around  us  that 
in  a very  little  time,  if  we  had  remained  we  should  both  have  been 
past  surgery.  Being  mounted  on  my  horse,  I left  the  field  and 
repaired  to  the  bridge  near  Chester,  when  I halted  and  placed  a 
guard  to  stop  fugitives  and  soldiers  and  direct  them  to  join  their 
respective  regiments — I could  do  no  more — I was  becoming  faint — 
I was  carried  into  a house  in  Chester  and  laid  on  a table,  where 
my  wound  received  its  first  dressing.”  That  house  was  the  “Plow 
and  Harrow”  tavern,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Cam- 
bridge Trust  Company  building.  She,  for  it  was  a woman  who 
dressed  his  wounds,  was  Mary  Gorman,  of  Chester.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  resident  physician  in  the  town.  The  nearest  prac- 
titioner was  Dr.  John  Smith,  who  was  located  in  Lower  Chichester. 
In  case  of  accident,  the  townspeople  would  call  upon  Mary  Gorman, 
a young  woman  of  steady  nerve  and  considerable  skill,  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  the  injured,  and  she  it  was  who  waited  upon  the  young 
marquis  in  this  emergency.  One  of  the  men  who  entered  Chester 
that  night  was  Jedediah  Lyons,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of 
the  Jersey  Blues  who  had  been  with  Washington  in  his  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys,  had  shared  his  triumph  at  Trenton,  had  fought 
at  Brandywine  and  whose  feet  wrere  frozen  during  the  dreary  winter 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  it  was  to  whom  Mary  Gorman  was  married 
and  they  built  the  house  still  standing  on  Fifth  Street  facing  the 
post  office,  Chester,  where  they  resided  most  of  their  married  life ; 
and  it  is  still  owned  by  a descendant. 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  13, 
1777,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  staff  reached  Village  Green 
and  drew  rein  before  the  wide  porch  of  the  “Seven  Stars.”  James 
Pennell,  despite  his  political  bias,  hid  his  chagrin  with  a land- 
lord’s smile  and  watched  with  interest  the  unusual  spectacle.  Corn- 
wallis naturally  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  His  tall  portly  form, 
his  rich  scarlet  coat  loaded  with  gold  lace  and  decorations,  his  white 
buck-skin  breeches,  top  boots  and  superior  horsemanship  all  com- 
bined to  render  him  a figure  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw 
him  on  that  occasion.  His  lordship  stood  on  the  porch  and  watched 
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his  soldiers  as  they  entered  the  field  south  of  Concord  Road,  their 
left  resting  at  Mt.  Hope  and  their  right  extending  a short  distance 
east  of  the  road  leading  to  Marcus  Hook.  The  few  Hessians  who 
accompanied  the  troops  were  objects  of  the  utmost  curiosity  to 
the  looker-on,  for  they  for  the  first  time  saw  those  men  of  bad  repute 
who  “wore  their  beards  on  their  upper  lips”  at  a time  when  all 
the  men  of  the  Colonies  were  closely  shaven. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  14th,  three  soldiers,  who  had  been  of  a 
party  of  foragers,  strayed  away  from  the  main  body  and  crossed 
Chester  Creek  above  Dutton’s  Mill,  near  Bridgewater.  Here  they 
entered  the  dwelling  of  Jonathan  Martin,  where  they  plundered  the 
family  of  many  articles  of  value,  among  them  some  personal 
trinkets  belonging  to  a daughter,  Mary  Martin.  The  lass  of  eighteen 
years,  fearlessly  upbraided  the  marauders  as  a disorderly  and  cow- 
ardly set  of  men.  One  of  them  became  so  enraged  at  the  girl’s 
words  that  he  struck  at  her  with  his  bayonet,  inflicting  a slight 
wound  on  the  hand  with  which  she  had  attempted  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

That  same  evening  the  same  men  had  gone  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
Cox,  nearly  a mile  away,  where  they  committed  similar  acts  of 
pillage.  Among  the  articles  stolen  was  a silver  watch.  Martha 
Cox  was  about  the  same  age  as  Mary  Martin.  Early  Monday 
morning  she  went  to  the  Martin  home,  where  she  told  what  had 
happened  at  her  home  the  previous  evening.  Informing  no  one 
of  their  intention,  they  went  to  the  British  headquarters  at  Village 
Green,  which  point  Lord  Howe  had  reached  with  his  escort  of 
Dragoons  on  his  visit  to  Cornwallis’  outposts  at  Cartertown.  The 
British  Commander-in-chief  listened  to  their  complaints  and  as  it 
chanced  the  troops  encamped  at  the  Green  were  mustered  for  in- 
spection. Howe  told  them  if  they  could  identify  the  men  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  theft  they  should  be  punished  as  prescribed  in 
his  general  orders.  The  general  and  the  girls  at  his  side  walked  in 
front  of  the  line  its  entire  length  and  the  women  pointed  out  the 
three  men  whom  they  declared  were  the  culprits.  That  there  should 
be  no  mistake  in  the  identification,  Howe  ordered  that  the  troops 
be  marched  by  a given  point,  where  he  stood  with  the  girls  and 
again  they  pointed  out  the  three  men  and  a third  trial  resulted  in 
their  being  recognized  out  of  two  or  three  thousand  soldiers  there 
assembled.  They  were  put  under  arrest.  Some  of  the  stolen  prop- 
erty was  found  in  their  possession  and  they  were  immediately  tried 
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by  drum-head  court-martial,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  only  two  of  the  three  were  to  be  hanged.  The  third  was  to  act 
as  executioner  of  his  companions,  that  to  be  decided  by  drawing 
lots.  Late  that  afternoon,  when  Howe  had  returned  from  Carter- 
town,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  carried  into  effect.  An  apple 
tree  near  the  roadside  was  used  for  the  gallows  in  full  sight  of 
the  officers,  who  stood  on  the  porch  of  the  tavern  witnessing  the 
ghastly  sight.  A few  years  later  Mary  Martin  died  and  was  buried 
in  a now  unknown  grave  in  St.  Paul’s  graveyard,  Chester. 

All  hail  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution.  The  memory 
of  these  heroes,  heroines  and  martyrs  will  never  be  effaced  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  while  this  glorious  Republic  stands.  My  theme 
is  not  exhausted,  although  the  time  allotted  us  is — or  I might  tell  of 
many  more  noble  women  who  lived  in  the  old  County  of  Chester  and 
of  times  which  tried  men’s  souls,  and  I may  add  those  of  women  too. 

Judge  Broomall:  No  celebration  in  which  the  Delaware  County 
Historical  Society  is  concerned,  nor  in  territory  in  such  a vicinage 
as  this,  is  complete  without  having  heard  from  our  honored  presi- 
dent judge,  Isaac  Johnson,  whom  I commend  to  your  attention. 

“THE  PLOWSHARE  HAS  SUCCEEDED  THE  SWORD.” 
By  Hon.  Isaac  Johnson. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : I know  you  are  wondering  what  this 
subject  assigned  to  me  has  to  do  with  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  I did  not  know  until  to-day 
that  I was  expected  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  all,  or  who  it  was 
connected  with  the  Historical  Commission,  the  Historical  Society 
of  Chester  or  of  Delaware  County,  who  had  sufficient  Biblical 
knowledge  to  hunt  up  this  suggestion.  More  than  twenty-live  hun- 
dred years  ago  a great  prophet,  probably  the  greatest  prophet  of 
Israel,  declared  that  on  the  last  day,  from  Jerusalem  or  Zion,  Je- 
hovah would  command  the  world  to  be  at  peace,  and  direct  the 
swords  to  be  beaten  into  plowshares.  A thousand  years  thereafter, 
when  the  new  Christianity  was  born  in  Judea,  there  accompanied  the 
Master  a corps  who  sang  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.”  No 
doubt  in  all  of  this  instruction,  it  was  to  bring  forth  peace,  but 
you  will  notice  that  in  the  great  declarations  made,  that  it  was  to  be 
in  the  future  that  Jehovah  was  to  declare  from  Jerusalem  that  wars 
should  end.  Peace,  orderly  government,  liberty  regulated  by  law, 
a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  are  the  cherished  jewels  of  all 
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civilized  government.  (Applause.)  You  have  been  told  to-day  by 
this  eloquent  Chester  County  historian  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine that  there  were  on  this  battlefield,  among  others,  three  dis- 
tinguished Americans  that  played  a great  part  in  the  destiny  of 
our  nation — Monroe,  George  Washington,  and  John  Marshall. 
Orderly  government,  peace,  liberty  regulated  by  law,  a government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  came  to  us  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  the  part  that  these 
men  played  to  which  I want,  in  the  very  brief  talk  that  I shall  make 
to  you,  suggested  by  my  friend  from  Chester  County,  to  call  atten- 
tion. Without  George  Washington,  there  would  in  all  human  proba- 
bility have  been  no  Constitution  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  great  committee  which  was  headed  by  James 
Madison  brought  about  the  suggestion  of  a convention  which  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  a very  grave  doubt  whether  but  for  his  being  a member  of  that 
convention  our  Constitution  would  have  been  adopted ; and  it  is  of 
graver  doubt  whether,  after  it  was  adopted  by  that  convention  the 
Colonies  would  have  adopted  it,  because  it  took  the  united  efforts  of 
Washington  and  Madison  and  Hamilton  and  the  great  men  who 
were  gathered  around  there,  to  procure  the  adoption  of  this  immortal 
instrument  that  has  aided  so  much  in  the  establishment  not  only 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  but  in  the  maintenance  of  liberty  regu- 
lated by  law  and  orderly  government.  (Applause.)  And  I may 
say  here  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  you  who  come  to  join  in  this 
celebration,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  honored  us  from  abroad,  that  no  land  anywhere,  none  at  any 
time  anywhere,  has  enjoyed  to  the  extent  of  its  fullness  the  cher- 
ished doctrines  which  lie  around  and  close  around  the  principles  that 
emanate  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Consti- 
tution would  not  have  been  adopted,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many, 
but  for  a man  who  fought  upon  this  field  and  almost  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice.  John  Marshall,  we  are  told,  was  a captain 
who  commanded  a company  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  No  man 
in  our  history,  no  man  in  any  history,  deserves  a higher  place  than 
John  Marshall.  It  was  John  Marshall  who.  in  the  constitutional 
convention  at  Virginia,  helped  Virginia  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  influence  of  Jefferson  and  Clinton  and 
Henry  against  this  brave  man,  who  with  Madison  and  Pendleton, 
helped  the  old  colony  to  range  herself  in  advocacy  of  that  immortal 
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instrument.  But  the  part  this  man  played  in  our  government  was 
not  in  its  ratification  alone,  but  when  it  had  been  adopted  and  we 
had  started  on  our  career  as  a nation,  all  along  the  way  rocks 
threatened  the  very  life  of  the  new  republic.  Dissensions  were 
aroused  and  questions  were  raised  that  challenged  the  nationality  of 
the  new  government.  And  may  I say  it  here,  Jefferson  and  Clinton 
and  Henry,  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  were  rocking  the  boat 
of  nationality,  and  it  was  John  Marshall  that  steadied  the  old  craft, 
and  in  those  great  constitutional  decisions  riveted  it  fast  to  nation- 
ality and  started  us  onward  in  that  career  that  is  the  pride  of  every 
American  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  It  was  in  the 
spirit  of  those  great  constitutional  decisions  that  a great  New  England 
lawyer  many  years  thereafter  uttered  those  words  which  have  never 
quit  resounding  throughout  our  nation : “The  Union,  one  and  in- 
separable.” It  was  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  decisions  of 
John  Marshall  that  aroused  the  patriotism  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
When  South  Carolina  challenged  the  Federal  law,  he  declared  in 
those  patriotic  words  that  will  live  forever,  that  no  state  or  party 
would  be  permitted  to  deny  it.  It  was  this  spirit  that  went  upon 
the  wings  of  the  words  uttered  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he 
summoned  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation  for  its  support  in  1861. 
(Applause.)  It  is  this  word  that  goes  now  from  village  and  town 
and  hamlet,  from  farm  and  hillside,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to-day,  that  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  American  government 
made  sure  to  us  by  this  great  organic  law,  shall  not  be  frittered 
away  or  endangered,  and  the  words  that  go  to  him  from  this  nation, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  for  peace, — peace.  But  there  is  also 
asked  by  a unanimous  voice  that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  to  make 
sure  of  them  to  us  and  our  future  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  impaired. 

What'  has  this  to  do  with  the  Battle  of  Brandywine?  I want  to 
commend  this  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Chester 
County  and  of  Delaware  County,  because,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman upon  my  left  (M.  Jusserand)  has  said,  it  encourage  patriotic 
devotion,  and  it  is  worth  while  once  a year  to  come  to  Brandywine 
and  renew  our  fidelity  and  faithfulness  to  the  cause  for  which  the 
men  here  laid  down  their  lives.  You  cannot  mention  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine  but  what  it  suggests  that  which  has  led  to  our  great- 
ness as  a people,  and  we  hope  to  our  own  and  future  prosperity.  I 

hope  I have  not  detained  you  too  long,  and  the  only  thing  I have  to 
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find  fault  with  about  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  is  that  they  did  not 
fight  it  on  a cooler  day.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  George  B.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee, 
then  announced  that  the  concluding  part  of  the  program  was  to 
have  been  an  address  on  national  preparedness,  by  General  Tasker 
H.  Bliss,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  general  sent  a letter  of 
regret,  which  Mr.  Johnson  read : 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Philips  : I take  occasion  to  renew  to  you  the 
expression  of  my  deep  regret  at  being  unable  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ment to  address  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  celebration  on  Brandywine  Day  on  September  n.  I 
am  prevented  by  pressing  work  which  cannot  be  postponed,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  my  present  station.  My  regret 
at  being  unable  to  be  with  you  is  the  greater  because  I would  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  addressing  the  citizens  of  my  own 
state  and  the  friends  of  my  own  home.  I had  intended  to  speak  a few 
words  on  the  useful  lesson  which  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  should 
teach  us,  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  there  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years  ago.  However,  in  reality,  no  words  of  mine 
could  make  the  lesson  clearer  to  reflecting  men  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  to  address  you  would  make  my 
words  of  little  moment.  Thanking  you  and  the  Society  over  which 
you  preside  for  the  great  honor  which  you  have  done  me  by  the 
invitation,  and  again  expressing  my  regret,  I remain, 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed.)  “Tasker  H.  Bliss, 

“Brigadier  General,  United  States  Army,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.” 

Mr.  Johnson  : We  also  have  a letter  of  regret  from  President 
Wilson : 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Philips  : I am  sincerely  sorry  that  I cannot  be  present 
on  September  nth,  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  bronze 
markers  which  the  State  Historical  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has 
placed  on  the  Battlefield  of  Brandywine  and  its  approaches.  I 
should  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  say  how  thoroughly 
worth  while  it  seems  to  me  to  do  things  of  that  sort,  and  to  keep 
bright  and  definite  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  the 
events,  both  great  and  small,  of  that  great  period  when  the  nation 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  sacrifices  and  the  heroism  of  men 
whose  example  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  follow. 

“Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed.)  “Woodrow  Wilson.” 

Mr.  Johnson:  I have  also  a letter  of  regret  from  Governor 

Brumbaugh : 
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“Governor  Brumbaugh  regrets  his  inability  to  accept  the  kind  invi- 
tation of  the  Historical  Societies  of  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties 
to  be  present  at  their  exercises  on  Saturday,  September  11.” 

I have  also  a telegram  of  regret  from  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  the 
honorary  president-general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  concluding  the  duties  of  chairman  of  this  committee,  I cannot 
fail  to  extend  my  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the  societies,  to  the  com- 
mittees, the  chairmen,  and  to  the  whole  people  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  ’Squire  Cheyney,  have  helped  to  make  this  meeting  a success. 
We  commit  to  your  care,  the  patriotic  people  of  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware County,  and  to  the  care  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  this 
State,  who  by  its  generosity  has  made  this  marking  possible,  the 
tablets  which  have  been  for  the  first  time  placed  to  adequately  mark 
the  heroism  of  the  men  who  struggled  here.  We  wish  to  specially 
thank  the  representatives  of  the  great  nations  which  are  the  mother 
and  the  sister  and  brother  of  America  for  their  presence  here  and 
their  patriotic  words.  We  feel  that  the  torch  of  liberty  which  was 
so  generously  presented  to  this  country  by  the  great  French  Re- 
public, was  kindled  at  the  shrine  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
is  on  this  battlefield  and  that  in  a broad  sense  it  represents  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality  which  have  merged  the 
peoples  of  all  three  of  these  nations,  France,  England  and  America 
in  a unity  of  feeling  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  such  an 
extent  as  at  the  present  day. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  guest  of  Justice 
McDonald,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  said  to  me,  “I  never  go  to  Philadelphia  but  what  I go  into  the 
old  Hall  of  Independence,  and  when  I go  there  I take  off  my  hat. 
You  Americans,”  he  said,  “do  not  realize  that  you  accomplished  as 
much  there  for  every  Englishman  as  you  did  for  yourselves.  Eng- 
land is  now  realizing,  I hope,  this  unity,  not  only  of  every  one  of  her 
colonies,  but  of  every  one  of  her  children,  in  the  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  which  incites  her  sons  and  allies  on 
the  present  frontiers  of  civilization  and  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
presence  here  of  the  representative  of  her  ambassador,  and  we 
extend  our  special  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  scholarly  son  of  France, 
who  has  so  ably  addressed  us  to-day,  and  to  that  nation  whose  sons, 
inspired  by  the  heroic  Lafayette  transformed  the  royal  standard  of 
France,  the  fleur-de-lis  on  a white  field,  into  the  tri-color,  embodying 
the  colors  of  our  own  flag.  (Applause.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS  UPON  THE  TABLETS  MARKING 
VARIOUS  SITES  IN  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BRANDYWINE. 

Dedicated  September  n,  19x5. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY 

WHICH  HAD  DISEMBARKED  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  ELK 
RIVER  AND  WAS  ADVANCING  FOR  THE  CAPTURE  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  DIVIDED  AT  THIS  POINT  EARLY  IN 
THE  MORNING  OF  SEPTEMBER  n,  1777. 
KNYPHAUSEN’S  DIVISION  OF  HESSIANS 
AND  BRITISH  FOLLOWED  THE  OLD 
CHESTER  ROAD  TO  CHADD’  FORD, 
MARCHED  NORTH  TO  TRIMBLE’S  FORD  ON 
THE  WESTERN  BRANDYWINE  AND  THENCE 
EAST  TO  JERRERIS’  FORD  ON  THE 
EASTERN  BRANDYWINE,  IN  ORDER  TO 
OUTFLANK  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  UNDER 
WASHINGTON  AT  CHADD’S  FORD. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 
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1 HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES, 


No.  3. 
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I VICINITY  SEPTEMBER  T’,17/7.  WITHiN.  SIGHT  Or  Tl 
l POINT  THE  aMEO-CaNS  UNDER  WASHINGTON  AN 
I WAYNE  ENGAGED  THE  BRITISH  AND  HESSIANS 
1 UNDER  KNYPHAUSEN.  WHO  HAC  ADVANCED  FROI 
■THE  WESTWARD,.  THE  MAIN  BATTLE  TOOK  PLAC! 
B ABOUT  TWO  MILES  TO  THE  NORTHWARD. 
K WHERE  THE  BRITISH  UNDER  HOWE  AND 
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KENNETT  MEETING  HOUSE. 

HERE  THE  AMERICANS.  UNDER  MAXWELL. 
OPENED  FIRE  UPON  THE  ADVANCING 
HESSIANS.  THUS  BEGINNING  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE. 
SEPTEMBER  n,  1 777. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

IQI5- 


THE  AMERICAN  LIGHT  INFANTRY 
NEAR  THIS  PLACE  VIGOROUSLY  RESISTED 
THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  AT 
THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE, 
SEPTEMBER  u,  1777- 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

1915- 
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CHADD’S  FORD. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THIS 
VICINITY  SEPTEMBER  u,  1 777-  WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  THIS 
POINT,  THE  AMERICANS  UNDER  WASHINGTON  AND 
WAYNE  ENGAGED  THE  BRITISH  AND  HESSIANS 
UNDER  KNYPHAUSEN,  WHO  HAD  ADVANCED  FROM 
THE  WESTWARD.  THE  MAIN  BATTLE  TOOK  PLACE 
ABOUT  TWO  MILES  TO  THE  NORTHWARD, 
WHERE  THE  BRITISH  UNDER  HOWE  AND 
CORNWALLIS  FLANKED  THE  AMERICAN 
RIGHT  WING  UNDER  SULLIVAN  AND 
COMPELLED  THE  RETREAT  OF 
WASHINGTON’S  ARMY  TOWARD  CHESTER. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 
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JOHN  CHADD’S  HOUSE. 
PROCTOR’S  AMERICAN  ARTILLERY 
OCCUPIED  SEVERAL  REDOUBTS  NEAR 
THIS  HOUSE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BRANDYWINE,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1 777- 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

1915- 


TRIMBLE’S  FORD. 

SEPTEMBER  11,  1777,  WHILE  ON  THE  MARCH 
TO  THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF  BRANDYWINE, 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY  UNDER  HOWE 
AND  CORNWALLIS  CROSSED  THE 
BRANDYWINE  AT  THE  FORD  JUST 
SOUTH  OF  THIS  POINT. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

I9IS- 
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JEFFERIS’  FORD 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY,  LED  BY 
HOWE  AND  CORNWALLIS,  CROSSED 
THE  BRANDYWINE  AT  THIS  FORD, 
SEPTEMBER  n,  1 777- 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

1915- 


SCONNELLTOWN. 

CORNWALLIS’  DIVISION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARMY  HALTED  HERE  SEPTEMBER  n,  1777, 
ON  ITS  MARCH  TO  THE  BATTLEFIELD 
OF  BRANDYWINE. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

I9IS- 
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OSBORNE’S  HILL. 

FROM  THIS  RIDGE  GENERAL  HOWE  DIRECTED 
THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 
AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE, 
SEPTEMBER  n.  1 777- 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

1915- 


THE  STREET  ROAD. 

THE  BRITISH  ATTACK  UPON  THE 
AMERICAN  RIGHT  WING  UNDER 
SULLIVAN  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BRANDYWINE,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1 777, 
BEGAN  HERE. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

I9IS- 
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BIRMINGHAM 

FRIENDS  MEETING  HOUSE. 
ERECTED  IN  1763, 

USED  AS  A HOSPITAL  AFTER 
THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE. 
SEPTEMBER  n,  1777. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

191S- 


THE  RIGHT  WING  OF  WASHINGTON’S  ARMY 
HAD  ITS  MAIN  POSITION  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BRANDYWINE,  SEPTEMBER  ii,  1777,  UPON  THE 
HIGH  GROUND  JUST  EAST  OF  THIS  POINT. 
HERE  THE  AMERICANS  FOUGHT  HEROICALLY 
FOR  SOME  TIME  BUT  WERE  AT  LAST  FORCED 
TO  RETIRE  TOWARDS  DILWORTHTOWN. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

I9i5- 
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SANDY  HOLLOW. 

THE  HOTTEST  FIGHTING  IN  THE  BATTLE 
OF  BRANDYWINE,  SEPTEMBER  u,  1777, 
WAS  IN  THIS  VICINITY. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

1915- 


GENERAL  LAFAYETTE 

WAS  WOUNDED  A SHORT  DISTANCE  SOUTHWEST 
OF  THIS  POINT.  IN  THIS  VICINITY 
GENERAL  GREENE  CHECKED  THE  BRITISH 
ADVANCE  AND  COVERED  THE  AMERICAN 
RETREAT  TOWARDS  CHESTER  AT 
THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE, 
SEPTEMBER  11,  1 777- 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

I9i5- 
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DILWORTHTOWN. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BRANDYWINE, 
SEPTEMBER  n.  1 777,  ENDED  A SHORT 
DISTANCE  SOUTHEAST  OF  THIS  PLACE. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

1915- 


HEADQUARTERS  OF 
GENERAL  HOWE 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BRANDYWINE, 
SEPTEMBER  n,  1777. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  AND  DELAWARE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

I9I5- 


The  larger  tablets  are  2 ft.  6 in.  x 2 ft.,  and  the  smaller  tablets  17  x 20 
inches. 


Inscriptions  upon  the  Tablets 
Services  of  Dedication 
and  Illustrations 


DEDICATION  OF  MARKER  AT  THE  SITE  OF 
HARRIS’  FERRY,  HARRISBURG, 
SEPTEMBER  24,  1915. 

The  marker  at  the  site  of  Harris’  Ferry  was  dedicated  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1915,  in  the  presence  of  a large  audience.  The  stone,  a large 
native  boulder  from  the  mountains  near  Harrisburg,  was  placed  on 
Front  Street,  in  the  park  along  the  river  front. 

Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo,  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  gave  a summary  of  the  history  of  the  famous 
ferry  which  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at  this  point,  and  also  a 
sketch  of  the  region  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  He 
presented  a copy  of  the  original  grant  for  the  ferry  to  John  Harris, 
to  Theodore  B.  Klein,  president  of  the  Dauphin  County  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Klein  made  a brief  address  of  acceptance. 

The  dedication  of  this  marker  was  a part  of  the  program  of  events 
connected  with  the  Harrisburg  Improvement  Celebration,  held  Sep- 
tember 23-25,  1916.  On  Thursday,  September  23,  a marker  com- 
memorating the  successful  campaign  of  city  improvement,  was  dedi- 
cated in  River  Park,  just  north  of  Market  Street.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  the  Hon.  George  Kunkel,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  city  by 
Mayor  John  K.  Royal. 

The  city  of  Harrisburg  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting  during  the  days  of  the  celebration.  Many  thousand  people 
witnessed  the  very  interesting  parades  and  pageants  during  these 
days.  The  parade  of  about  11,000  school  children  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  was  especially  attractive  and  most  inspiring. 
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Inscription  on  the  Harris  Ferry  Monument,  erected  September  25,  1915,  at 
Harrisburg : 


ON  THE  RIVER  BANK,  A SHORT  DISTANCE  WEST 
OF  THIS  STONE,  WAS  THE  LANDING  PLACE  OF 
HARRIS’  FERRY, 

THE  MOST  HISTORIC  CROSSING  PLACE  ON  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA.  A GREAT  PART  OF  THE  EARLY 
MIGRATION  INTO  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND 
THE  OHIO  VALLEY  PASSED  THIS  WAY. 

THE  FERRY-RIGHT  WAS  FIRST  GRANTED  TO 
JOHN  HARRIS,  FATHER  OF  THE  FOUNDER 
OF  HARRISBURG,  IN  DECEMBER,  1733.  FOR 
OVER  HALF  A CENTURY  THE  SITE  OF 
HARRISBURG  WAS  KNOWN  AS 
HARRIS’  FERRY. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 
SEPTEMBER  24,  19U- 


John  Harris  Ferry  Marker. 
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SHIKELLAMY  MONUMENT  AT  SUNBURY. 

Dedicated  October  15,  1915. 

The  large  boulder,  upon  which  the  tablet  was  placed,  was  donated 
by  Christopher  Wren,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.  It  was  taken  from  the 
quarry  at  Wapwallopen,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  The  stone  is  a flinty  rock  of  the  same 
material  as  that  from  which  the  Indians  made  celts,  pestles,  hoes, 
etc. 

The  marker  was  erected  by  the  Commission  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fort  Augusta  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  took  place  at  the  site  of  the  old  Indian 
village  of  Shamokin,  at  Sunbury,  on  the  river  front,  just  above  the 
site  of  Fort  Augusta,  and  near  the  traditional  spot  where  Shikellamy 
was  buried. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  S.  Burrows, 
regent  of  the  Fort  Augusta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  The  invocation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Donehoo.  The  High  School  Band  played  America, 
after  which  Dr.  Donehoo  made  the  historical  address,  in  which  he 
gave  a sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Shikellamy.  Frederick  S. 
Knight,  of  Sunbury,  a real  son  of  the  Revolution,  unveiled  the  tablet. 
As  the  flag  was  being  lifted  from  the  boulder  the  band  played  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Christopher  Wren,  of  Plymouth,  gave  an 
address,  in  which  he  gave  a history  of  the  stone  of  which  the  marker 
was  made.  He  presented  an  Indian  celt,  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  to  the  Fort  Augusta  Chapter.  An  address  was  made  by  W. 
H.  Stevenson,  of  Pittsburgh,  Treasurer  of  the  Commission.  The 
services  closed  by  the  large  audience  singing  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  led  by  the  High  School  Band,  and  directed  by  Prof.  Kleck- 
ner.  The  entire  membership  of  the  High  School  and  several  hun- 
dred people  attended  the  services. 
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Inscription  on  Shikellamy  tablet,  erected  at  Sunbury,  October  15,  1915 


ERECTED  AS  A MEMORIAL 
TO 

SHIKELLAMY,  ALSO  SWATANEY,  “OUR  ENLIGHTENER,” 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  SIX  NATIONS 
IN  THIS  PROVINCE. 

FIRST  SENT  TO  SHAMOKIN  (SUNBURY)  IN  1728; 
APPOINTED  VICE-GERENT  IN  1745.  DIED  DEC.  6,  1758; 
HE  WAS  BURIED  NEAR  THIS  SPOT. 

THIS  DIPLOMAT  AND  STATESMAN  WAS  A 
FIRM  FRIEND  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ERECTED  BY  THE  FORT  AUGUSTA  CHAPTER,  D.  A.  R, 
IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 
JUNE,  1915- 


Shikeleamy  Marker  at  Sunbury. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  PENNS  CREEK  MASSACRE. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Penns  Creek 
Massacre  was  commemorated  at  Selinsgrove,  on  October  14-16, 
1915.  The  following  program  was  carried  out : 


Thursday,  October  14. 


7 : 00  A.  M. 
9 : 00  A.  M. 
10:  00  A.  M. 
1 : 00  P.  M. 
2:  30  P.  M. 
7 : 00  P.  M. 


Official  Opening.  Heralds,  Market  Square. 

Loan  Exhibition  opens  in  Governor’s  Mansion. 
General  Reception  to  Visiting  Guests. 

Crowning  of  the  Queen.  Market  Square. 
Firemen’s  Parade  (State  Fire  Marshal  as  guest). 
Mummers’  Parade  and  Band  Concert. 


Friday,  October  15. 


10  : 00  A.  M. 

1 : 30  P.  M. 
1 : 00  P.  M. 
2 : 00  P.  M. 
3 : 00  P.  M. 
4 : 45  P.  M. 
8 : 00  P.  M. 
9 : 00  P.  M. 


Historical  Commission  at  Sunbury.  Unveiling  of  Shikel- 
lamy  Tablet. 

Public  Reception.  Governor’s  Mansion. 

Automobile  Parade  to  Site  of  Massacre. 

Unveiling  of  Marker. 

Historical  Pageant. 

Automobile  Parade— Return  to  Market  Square. 

Colonial  Ball.  Governor’s  Mansion. 

Colonial  Reception.  Governor’s  Mansion.  Band  Concert. 


Saturday,  October  16. 

10:00  A.M.  Snyder  County  Day.  Susquehanna  University  Campus. 

Guests:  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  New  York  City;  John 

Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Prof.  F.  E. 
Shambach,  Lykens,  Pa. 

1 : 30  P.  M.  Mammoth  Parade — Automobiles,  Lodges,  Merchants,  etc. 
7:00  P.M.  Band  Concerts. 


Selinsgrove  was  thronged  with  visitors  during  this  celebration. 
The  weather  was  ideal. 


At  the  unveiling  of  the  tablets,  on  October  15,  1915,  the  following 
program  was  carried  out : 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Manhart,  Presiding. 

Music,  Calhoun’s  Band,  Northumberland. 

Scripture Rev.  Leroy  F.  Baker. 

Invocation,  Rev.  W.  K.  Houser. 

Addresses  by  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical.  Commission, 

W.  H.  Stevenson,  A.  E.  Sisson,  and  George  P.  Donehoo. 

Music “Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

Unveiling  of  Monument,  Howard  Schnure,  Jr. 
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The  historical  pageant  followed  these  services.  This  was  staged 
along  the  western  shore  of  Penns  Creek. 

The  Snyder  County  Historical  Society  published  a finely  illus- 
trated Souvenir  Book  of  Selinsgrove,  containing  a history  of  the 
historic  sites  in  the  region,  as  well  as  of  the  institutions  and  promi- 
nent business  houses.  Mr.  W.  M.  Schnure,  of  Selinsgrove,  secre- 
tary of  the  Snyder  County  Historical  Society,  and  all  of  the  officers 
of  the  various  organizations  taking  part  in  this  anniversary,  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  success  of  this  celebration. 


Inscription  on  the  Harris  Ambush  Tablet,  dedicated  October  15,  1915,  near 
Selinsgrove. 


ON  OCTOBER  25,  1755, 

JOHN  HARRIS,  FOUNDER  OF  HARRISBURG, 
AND  A PARTY  OF  40  MEN,  WHO  CAME 
UP  THE  RIVER  TO  INVESTIGATE 
THE  (JOHN)  PENNS  CREEK  MASSACRE,  WERE 
AMBUSHED  BY  A PARTY  OF  INDIANS  NEAR 
THE  MOUTH  OF  THIS  CREEK,  AT  THE 
HEAD  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  QUE,  ABOUT 
ONE-THIRD  OF  A MILE  SOUTH  OF  THIS  SPOT. 


ERECTED  BY 
THE  JOINT  ACTION  OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  SNYDER  COUNTY  PIISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
OCTOBER  16,  1915. 


Penns  Creek  Massacre  and  Harris  Ambush 
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Inscription  on  the  Tablet  of  the  Penns  Creek  Massacre,  dedicated  October 
15.  1915: 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  (JOHN)  PENNS  CREEK  MASSACRE, 
WHICH  OCCURRED  ALONG  THIS  STREAM 
ON  OCTOBER  16,  1755,  WHEN  THE  SETTLERS 
WERE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  INDIANS  AND  ABOUT 
20  KILLED,  WOUNDED  OR  CARRIED  INTO 
CAPTIVITY.  THIS  WAS  THE  FIRST  INDIAN 
OUTBREAK  WITHIN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  FOLLOWING  THE  DEFEAT 
OF  GENERAL  EDWARD  BRADDOCK,  IN 
THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 


ERECTED  BY  THE  JOINT  ACTION  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  SNYDER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
OCTOBER  16,  1915. 
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FORT  LOUDON  DEDICATION. 


The  three  markers  at  Fort  Loudon  were  dedicated  on  October  20, 
1915.  The  largest  stone,  upon  which  the  bronze  tablet  was  placed, 
stands  in  the  town  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  a beautiful  plot  of  ground  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town  and  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Two 
smaller  stones  were  erected.  One  of  these  stands  at  the  corner  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  fort  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  other  is 
at  the  fort  site,  about  a mile  clown  this  road.  At  the  dedicatory 
services  the  following  program  was  carried  out: 


10:00  A.  M.,  Music  by  the  Band. 

Chief  Marshal,  Gen.  William  D.  Dixon,  St.  Thomas. 

President,  Rev.  James  B.  Stonesifer,  Fort  Loudon. 

Vice-Presidents,  Seth  Dickey,  W.  S.  Hoerner,  John  P.  Sikes, 

John  Rider,  S.  O.  McLaughun,  John  A.  Diehl,  J.  S.  Rotz, 
Dr.  William  M.  Irvine,  Alfred  E.  Rupp,  Rev.  J.  G.  Rose,  D.D. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  James  M.  Mullan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  Secretaries,  The  Franklin  County  Editors. 


Presentation  of  Memorial  to  Rev.  Cyrus  Cort,  D.D.,  President  of 

the  Enoch  Brown  Memorial  Association,  Rev.  James  B.  Stonesifer. 


Unveiling  of  Memorial,  Miss  Claire  Rotz. 

Prayer,  Rev.  James  B.  Mullan. 

Singing  by  the  Choir "God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past.” 

Music,  By  the  Band. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Rush  W.  Gillan,  Chambersburg. 

Address,  Rev.  Cyrus  Cort,  D.D.,  Overlea,  Md. 

Singing “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 

Address,  Rev.  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.D.,  Coudersport, 


Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Adjournment  for  lunch. 


1 : 30  P.  M., Music  by  the  Band. 

Address — Now  and  Then, Hon.  William  S.  Stenger,  Philadelphia. 

Singing,  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Benediction. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Curator  of  the  Commission,  was 
present  and  took  part  in  the  services. 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  services  were  held 
in  St.  Peter’s  Reformed  church,  which  was  filled  to  its  capacity. 


On  Lincoln  Highway  East  of  Fort  Louden 


mwm 


\ 


Fort  Loudon  Marker  at  Town  of  Fort  Loudon 


At  Exact  Site  of  Fort  Louden. 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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Inscription  on  tablet  at  Fort  Loudon,  dedicated  October  20,  1915: 


FORT  LOUDON, 

ERECTED  BY  COL.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1756, 
AT  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
WAS  SITUATED  A MILE  SOUTHEAST  OF  THIS  SPOT.  THE 
FORT  WAS  BUILT  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  FRONTIERS 
AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  AND  TOOK  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  FORT 
AT  McDOWELL’S  MILL,  WHICH  WAS  SITUATED  AT  BRIDGE- 
PORT. FORT  LOUDON  WAS  THE  SCENE  OF  MANY  THRILLING 
EVENTS  DURING  THE  INDIAN  RAIDS  INTO  THIS  SECTION. 
DURING  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  GEN.  JOHN  FORBES,  IN  1758, 
AND  THAT  OF  COL.  HENRY  BOUQUET,  N 1763-4,  THIS  FORT 
WAS  USED  AS  A RENDEZVOUS  FOR  TROOPS  AND  AS  A 
BASE  OF  SUPPLIES.  IT  WAS  THE  SCENE  OF  THE 
EXPLOITS  OF  CAPT.  JAMES  SMITH  AND  HIS 
“BLACK  BOYS”  IN  1765.  BEFORE  THE  BUILDING  OF 
THE  STATE  ROAD  TO  PITTSBURGH,  IT  WAS  THE 
POINT  OF  DEPARTURE  OF  GREAT  TRAINS  OF 
PACK-HORSES,  LADEN  WITH  GOODS  FOR 
THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH. 


ERECTED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION,  THE 
ENOCH  BROWN  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  THIS  PLACE. 

1915. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MARKER  NEAR  SCRANTON, 

AT  SITE  OF  INDIAN  VILLAGE 
OF  CAPOOSE. 

The  granite  marker,  with  bronze  tablet,  at  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village  of  Capoose,  on  the  Providence  Road,  near  Scranton,  was 
dedicated  on  May  26,  1916,  in  the  presence  of  a large  audience.  The 
services  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lackawanna 
Institute  of  History  and  Science.  Edward  Merrifield,  president  of 
the  Institute,  presided  and  made  the  opening  address. 

The  historical  address  was  given  by  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission.  He  was  followed  by  Hon.  William  C. 
Sproul,  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Treasurer 
of  the  Commission ; Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Curator  of  the 
Commission,  and  General  A.  E.  Sisson,  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Friedenwald,  of  Scranton,  recited  a poem  by  John  E.  Bar- 
rett, entitled  “The  Old  Apple  Tree.” 

A choir  from  the  public  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 
W.  Jacobs,  director  of  music  in  the  city  schools,  sang  “Pennsyl- 
vania,” written  by  John  E.  Barrett. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Lackawanna  Institute  of  His- 
tory and  Science,  who  had  much  to  do  with  planning  the  services, 
kindly  arranged  an  automobile  tour  of  the  historic  sites  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  for  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  invited 
guests.  This  trip  was  taken  in  the  morning.  Among  those  in  the 
party,  besides  the  members  of  the  Commission,  were : Oscar  J. 
Harvey,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Christopher  Wren,  of  Plymouth;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lansing,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Pattison,  Mrs.  Salo  Friedenwald,  E.  Merrifield,  of  Scranton. 
These  members  of  the  party  were  given  a delightful  luncheon  by  the 
Lackawanna  Institute,  at  the  Hotel  Sterling,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Inscription  on  monument  erected  May  26,  1916,  near  Scranton,  Pa. : 


THIS  STONE  MARKS  THE  SITE  OF  A FORMER 
INDIAN  VILLAGE,  OCCUPIED  AFTER  1743  BY  A 
BAND  OF  MUNSEE,  UNDER  CHIEF  CAPOOSE. 
ABOUT  150  FEET  EAST  OF  THIS  SPOT 
STOOD  A FAMOUS  APPLE  TREE,  UNDER  WHICH 
THE  INDIANS  HELD  THEIR  COUNCILS. 
THIS  TREE  WAS  DESIGNATED  AS 
“THE  TOWN  SIGN-POST  OF  PROVIDENCE”  BY 
THE  SETTLERS  IN  1774. 

IT  WAS  13V2  FEET  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WHEN  IT  WAS  BLOWN  DOWN  IN  1885. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH 

THE  LACKAWANNA  INSTITUTE  OF  HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE. 

MAY,  1916. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  MARKER  AT  FORT 
GRANVILLE,  NEAR  LEWISTOWN, 

MAY  30,  1916. 

The  marker  near  the  site  of  Fort  Granville,  near  Lewistown,  was 
dedicated  on  May  30,  1916.  The  stone,  a boulder  of  white  ganister, 
was  donated  by  the  heirs  of  the  James  H.  Mann  Estate.  It  was 
procured  from  Jacks  Mountain.  It  stands  seven  feet,  six  inches 
above  ground  and  is  about  four  feet  wide.  About  three  feet  of 
the  stone  is  embedded  in  concrete  grouting.  The  marker  was 
placed  on  the  old  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Turnpike,  near  the 
site  of  the  fort. 

The  services  were  in  charge  of  G.  R.  Frysinger,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Historical  Research  of  Mifflin  County.  The  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  Band  furnished  the  music.  Mr.  Frysinger  made  the  open- 
ing address,  in  which  he  sketched  the  history  of  the  work  of  the 
committee,  and  thanked  all  those  helping  in  the  work.  Rev.  Dr. 
Cressman  read  a poem  written  by  George  F.  Ross,  now  of  Harris- 
burg, entitled  “Fort  Granville.”  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 
Curator  of  the  Historical  Commission,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  gave  the  history  of  the  period  when  the  fort  was  erected 
and  of  the  events  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  fort.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Woodruff,  of  Lewistown,  a great-great-granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Holt,  the  original  owner  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  fort 
and  the  marker,  unveiled  the  memorial. 

A large  audience  was  present.  The  Committee  of  Historical  Re- 
search of  Mifflin  County  deserves  much  credit,  not  only  for  the 
erection  of  this  marker,  but  also  for  the  careful  work  done  in  making 
investigation  of  the  exact  site  of  the  fort.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee is  contained  in  the  Revised  Edition  of  “Frontier  Forts  of 
Pennsylvania,”  Vol.  II,  page,  629,  etc. 


Fort  Granville. 
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Inscription  on  tablet  at  Fort  Granville,  near  Lewistown,  dedicated  May  30, 
1916: 


ABOUT  650  YARDS  SOUTH  OF  THIS  SPOT,  ON  THE 
HIGH  BANK  OF  THE  JUNIATA  RIVER,  WAS  THE  SITE 
OF  FORT  GRANVILLE,  WHICH  WAS  ERECTED 
IN  1755-56.  THIS  FORT  WAS  TWICE  ATTACKED 
BY  THE  INDIANS.  IT  WAS  DESTROYED  ON 
JULY  30,  1756,  WHEN  IN  COMMAND  OF 
LIEUT.  EDWARD  ARMSTRONG,  WHO  WAS 
KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE  WITH  A LARGE 
BODY  OF  FRENCH  AND  INDIANS. 

THE  ENTIRE  GARRISON  WAS  EITHER 
KILLED  OR  CARRIED  INTO  CAPTIVITY. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
IN  CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  OF  MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FORT  McDOWELL 
MONUMENT,  AT  MARKES, 

OCTOBER  5,  1916. 

The  granite  monument,  seven  feet  in  height,  marking  the  site  of 
Fort  McDowell,  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1916,  in  the  presence 
of  a very  large  audience.  Rev.  J.  G.  Rose,  D.D.,  of  Mercersburg, 
presided  at  the  services.  Miss  Mary  Creigh  McDowell,  who  lives 
with  her  mother  on  the  place  where  the  original  McDowell  first 
settled  in  the  region,  unveiled  the  memorial.  The  Mercersburg 
Band  played  “America.”  Rev.  J.  B.  Stonesifer,  of  Fort  Loudon, 
offered  the  invocation.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Rose, 
D.D.,  and  Hon.  T.  J.  Brereton,  of  Chambersburg. 

Lunch  was  served  in  a large  building  near  the  fort  site.  In  the 
afternoon  the  exercises  were  resumed.  The  Greencastle  Glee  Club 
furnished  the  music,  alternating  on  the  program  with  the  Mercers- 
burg Band  for  the  musical  numbers.  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Balti- 
more, offered  prayer.  Addresses  were  made  by  John  M.  McDowell, 
of  Chambersburg ; Hon.  C.  W.  Beales,  of  Gettysburg,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Cort,  of  Overlea,  Md.,  who  gave  the 
historical  address  of  the  day.  Dr.  Cort,  who  has  been  active  in 
having  the  markers  erected  at  the  sites  of  Fort  McCord,  Fort 
Loudon,  and  Fort  McDowell,  is  president  of  the  Enoch  Brown  Me- 
morial Association.  He  deserves  much  praise  for  keeping  alive  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Franklin  County  in  this  work.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  McDowell  Memorial  Committee  of  Markes  are 
as  follows : President,  R.  S.  McDowell,  Lemaster ; secretary,  T. 
C.  McDowell,  Williamson ; treasurer,  Aaron  Myers,  Lemaster ; 
Seth  Lemaster,  A.  B.  McDowell,  D.  F.  Haulman,  J.  C.  Battenberger, 
Douglas  Alleman,  W.  E.  Stoner.  Honorary  member,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Rose. 


Fort  McDowell. 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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Inscription  on  the  tablet  at  site  of  Fort  McDowell,  at  Markes.  Dedicated 
October  5,  1916. 


THIS  STONE  MARKS  THE  SITE  OF  THE  FORT  AT 
McDOWELL’S  MILL,  ERECTED  BY  JOHN  McDOWELL 
BEFORE  1754.  IT  WAS  USED  AS  A BASE  OF  SUPPLIES 
AND  AS  A MAGAZINE  UNTIL  THE  ERECTION  OF 
FORT  LOUDON  IN  1756.  THE  MILITARY  ROAD  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA,  CONNECTING  WITH  THE  BRADDOCK 
ROAD  AT  TURKEY  FOOT,  WAS  BUILT  FROM  THIS 
POINT  IN  1755  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  COL.  JAMES  BURD.  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  INDIAN  HOSTILITY  THE  FORT  AT 
McDOWELL’S  MILL  WAS  THE  SCENE  OF 
MANY  THRILLING  EVENTS. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION,  THE 
ENOCH  BROWN  ASSOCIATION,  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF 
JOHN  McDOWELL  AND  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THIS  REGION. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  DAVID  ZEISBERGER 
MEMORIAL  AT  COUDERSPORT, 

OCTOBER  13,  1916. 

A large  boulder,  of  native  sandstone,  weighing  about  eight 
tons,  and  containing  the  bronze  tablet,  was  dedicated  at  Coudersport 
on  October  13,  1916.  This  marker,  erected  in  memory  of  the  trip  of 
David  Zeisberger  in  1767,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Second 
Streets,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Court  House  Square.  It  had 
been  intended  to  hold  the  services  on  the  Public  Square,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a heavy  rain,  which  continued  all  day,  these  were  held 
in  the  Potter  County  Court  House.  A large  audience  was  present. 

The  following  program  was  carried  out  at  these  services : 


Bugle  Call — “Assembly”  Albert  Reese. 

America Pupils  of  Public  Schools. 

Invocation,  Rev.  J.  F.  LefFEER. 

Unveiling,  Betty  Covey  and  Donna  Mansfield 

Historical  Address,  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Donehoo. 

Address, Hon.  A.  E.  Sisson,  of  Erie. 

Flag  Salute, Pupils  of  Public  Schools. 

Benediction Rev.  J.  L.  LefflER. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Walter  Wells,  regent  of  the  Allegewe  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  presided.  The  local  organization  of  the  Boy  Scouts  was  present 
and  assisted  in  the  services  of  dedication. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Allegewe  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  having 
charge  of  the  plans  for  the  election  of  the  marker,  is  as  follows: 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wells,  regent;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Bartoo,  Mrs.  W.  F.  DuBois,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Richards,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Knox,  Miss  Kathleen  Stevens,  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  F.  A.  French,  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  VanDeboe. 

This  same  board  is  now  planning  the  erection  of  a marker  at  the 
site  of  Ole  Bull’s  “Castle,”  in  Potter  County. 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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Inscription  on  the  David  Zeisberger  Memorial  erected  at  Coudersport,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1916: 


ERECTED  AS  A MEMORIAL  TO  DAVID  ZEISBERGER, 
WHO  ENCAMPED  NEAR  THIS  PLACE  ON  THE  NIGHT 
OF  OCTOBER  8,  1767,  WHEN  ON  HIS  WAY  FROM 
BETHLEHEM  TO  THE  MOUTH  OF  TIONESTA  CREEK 
TO  VISIT  THE  INDIANS  ON  THE  ALLEGHENY  RIVER. 

HE  WAS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  TWO  DELAWARE  INDIANS, 
ANTHONY  AND  PAPUNHANK.  THIS  VISIT  LED  TO 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MORAVIAN 
MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  DELAWARE  IN 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  EASTERN  OHIO. 
DAVID  ZEISBERGER  WAS,  SO  FAR  AS  ALL 
RECORDS  SHOW,  THE  FIRST  WHITE  MAN 
TO  PASS  THROUGH  THE  PRIMEVAL  FORESTS 
OF  THE  UPPER  ALLEGHENY  RIVER. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  IN 
CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  ALLEGEWE  CHAPTER, 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  MARKER  AT  SITE  OF 
FORT  HUNTER,  NEAR  HARRISBURG, 
NOVEMBER  9,  1916. 

The  marker  at  the  site  of  Fort  Hunter  was  dedicated  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1916.  The  stone  is  a large  boulder,  weighing  several  tons.  It 
was  erected  on  the  State  Highway,  near  Rockville,  and  about  six 
miles  from  Harrisburg.  The  services  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas 
L,.  Montgomery,  Curator  of  the  Commission.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Nead,  of  Har- 
risburg. 

Inscription  on  Fort  Hunter  Monument,  dedicated  November  9,  1916,  near 
Harrisburg: 


A SHORT  DISTANCE  WEST  OF  THIS  STONE  STOOD 
FORT  HUNTER,  OTHERWISE  KNOWN  AS  THE 
FORT  HUNTER’S  MILL. 

THIS  FORT,  CONSISTING  OF  A BLOCK 
HOUSE  SURROUNDED  BY  A STOCKADE, 

WAS  BUILT  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF 
1755-56.  IT  WAS  USED  AS  A BASE  OF 
SUPPLIES  AND  AS  A RENDEZVOUS 
FOR  TROOPS  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  THE  INDIAN  WARS. 

ALL  TRACES  OF  THIS  FORT  WERE 
REMOVED  WHEN  THE  PRESENT 
BUILDING  WAS  ERECTED  IN  1814. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 

1916. 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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EXERCISES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  MONU- 
MENT IN  HONOR  OF  COL.  WILLIAM  CRAW- 
FORD, AT  CONNELLSVILLE,  OC- 
TOBER 19,  1918. 

Music — “Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,”  Military  Band. 

Invocation,  Rev.  C.  E.  Wagner. 

Introductory  Address,  Rev.  E.  B.  Burgess, 

Secretary  Crawford  Memorial  Association. 

Address Hon.  Wieeiam  C.  Sproul, 

Chairman  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Address,  George  P.  Donehoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Address,  W.  H.  Stevenson, 

Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Address Hon.  A.  E.  Sisson, 

Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Unveiling  of  Monument, Miss  Soisson  and  Henry  P.  Snyder,  Jr., 

Descendants  of  Col.  William  Crawford. 
Music — “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  Military  Band. 

The  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Col.  William  Crawford  stands 
in  front  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  at  Connellsville.  The  Crawford 
Memorial  Commission  was  originally  composed  of  Henry  P.  Snyder, 
late  editor  of  The  Courier;  Worth  Kilpatrick,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Bur- 
gess. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Snyder,  Mayor  Rockwell  Marietta 
was  named  on  the  board.  Mr.  Worth  Kilpatrick  succeeded  Mr. 
Snyder  as  chairman.  The  monument  consists  of  two  massive 
blocks  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a heroic  size  bronze  statute,  the 
work  of  C.  S.  Kilpatrick,  a former  Connellsville  boy.  The  City  of 
Connellsville  made  an  appropriation  out  of  its  funds  of  $750.00. 
This  amount  was  duplicated  by  the  Commission.  Local  contribu- 
tions increased  the  fund  to  $3,442.00 — the  total  cost  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  plans  for  the  placing  of  this  monument  were  commenced 
many  years  ago  by  Henry  P.  Snyder,  who  died  before  the  erection 
of  the  monument. 
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Inscription  on  Col.  William  Crawford  tablet: 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
COLONEL  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD, 

BORN  IN  BERKELEY  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  IN  1732. 
FRIEND  OF  WASHINGTON— PIONEER— PATRIOT. 

THIS  MONUMENT  IS  SITUATED  1260  YARDS  S.  69  E.  16'  OF  THE 
SPOT  WHERE  HE  BUILT  HIS  LOG  CABIN  IN  1765  ON  THE  WEST 
BANK  OF  THE  YOUGHIOGHENY  RIVER,  AT  THE  HISTORIC 
STEWART’S  CROSSINGS. 

HE  FIRST  VISITED  THE  REGION  WEST  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 
IN  1758,  AS  AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  GENERAL 
FORBES  AGAINST  FORT  DUQUESNE.  AS  COLONEL  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT,  HE  CROSSED  THE 
DELAWARE  WITH  WASHINGTON  IN  1777,  AND  SHARED 
IN  THE  VICTORY  AT  TRENTON.  FIGHTING  IN  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  FRONTIER,  AS  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
SANDUSKY  EXPEDITION,  HE  WAS  CAPTURED  BY 
THE  INDIANS  AND  BURNED  AT  THE  STAKE 
NEAR  CRAWFORDS VILLE,  OHIO,  JUNE  11,  1782. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION, 
THE  CITY  OF  CONNELLSVILLE, 

AND  GRATEFUL  CITIZENS. 

1917. 


Coeonee  Wieeiam  Crawford  Monument,  at  Connelesviele. 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  BRONZE 
TABLET  ON  THE  COURT  HOUSE,  IN  KIT- 
TANNING, FRIDAY,  MAY  11,  1917, 

AT  2 O’CLOCK  P.  M. 

Chairman  or  Program,  John  S.  Schaeffer. 

Chairman  or  Memoriai,  Committee,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Marsh. 


Invocation Dr.  Wm.  J.  Hutchinson. 

Music,  “America.” 

Address  of  Welcome John  W.  Rohrer, 

Burgess  of  Kittanning. 

Greetings  from  Pittsburgh  Chapter Mrs.  John  Brown  Herron,  Regent. 

Music,  First  Presbyterian  Church  Quartet. 

Address Hon.  J.  W.  King, 

Judge  of  Armstrong  County. 

Address,  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo, 

Secretary  of  Commission. 

Presentation  of  Tablet Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cook, 

Regent,  Pennsylvania  Daughters  of  American  Revolution. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet Gertrude  Kiser  and  Theema  Adams, 

Under  direction  of  Charles  F.  Schaeffer. 

Music,  First  Presbyterian  Church  Quartet. 

Receiving  of  Tablet John  S.  Schaeffer. 

Music “Star-Spangled  Banner.” 


Director  of  Music,  Frank  Atkins. 

The  services  of  dedication  were  held  in  front  of  the  Court  House, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  audience.  The  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Kittanning  were  present. 
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Inscription  on  the  General  Armstrong  tablet: 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
GENERAL  JOHN  ARMSTRONG 
A SCOTTISH  COVENANTER  AND  A SOLDIER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  2D  BATTALION 
PROVINCIAL  TROOPS  1756 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  1776 
MAJOR  GENERAL  PENNSYLVANIA  MILITIA 
1778  TO  CLOSE  OF  WAR 
IN  COMMAND  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  MILITIA 
AT  BRANDYWINE  AND  GERMANTOWN 
DIED  1795 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  TO  HONOR  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  HERO 
OF  KITTANNING  FOR  WHOM  THIS  COUNTY  WAS  NAMED. 


1917- 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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UNVEILING  OF  THE  BRONZE  TABLET  IN  MEMORY 
OF  THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  HUGH 
MERCER,  COURT  HOUSE,  MERCER, 
SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1917, 

1 : 30  P.  M. 


Chairman  of  Exercises,  A.  W.  Beil, 

President  of  Mercer  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Chairman  of  Memorial  Committee,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Marsh. 


Invocation,  Rev.  George  E.  Price. 

Music,  “America.” 

Address  of  Welcome Hon.  Jas.  A.  McLaughry. 

Greetings  from  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Mrs.  John  Brown  Herron,  Regent. 

Music,  The  Mercer  Musical  Club. 


Address,  General  A.  E.  Sisson, 

Member  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Presentation  of  Tablet,  Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cook, 

Regent,  Pennsylvania  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


Unveiling  of  Tablet, Anthony  Wayne  Jones  and  Virginia  Lee  Davis. 

Music,  The  Mercer  Musical  Club. 


Acceptance  of  Tablet  on  Behalf  of  County  and  Town  of  Mercer,.. .. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Mehard. 


Music, 


“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 
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Inscription  on  the  General  Mercer  tablet: 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
GENERAL  HUGH  MERCER 
BORN  IN  SCOTLAND 

COLONEL  ON  GENERAL  FORBES  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  FORT  DUQUESNE  1758 
COMMANDER  AT  FORT  PITT  1759 
COLONEL  3RD  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT  1776 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  1776 
KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  PRINCETON  1777 


THIS  TABLET  PLACED  BY 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  TO  HONOR  THE 
SOLDIER  FOR  WHOM  MERCER  COUNTY  IS  NAMED. 

1917. 

“I  AM  WILLING  TO  SERVE  MY  ADOPTED  COUNTRY 
IN  ANY  CAPACITY  SHE  MAY  NEED  ME.” 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  A 
BRONZE  TABLET  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  GENERAL  RICHARD 
BUTLER,  AT  THE  COURT  HOUSE, 
BUTLER,  MEMORIAL  DAY,  1917, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK  A.  M. 

Chairman  of  Program,  Mrs.  John  H.  Heiner,  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Music — “America,”  Led  by  Senior  Class,  High  School. 

Invocation Rev.  Frederick  K.  Stamm. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Heineman, 

Burgess  of  Butler. 

Address,  Hon.  A.  E.  Reiber, 

President  Judge  of  Butler  County. 

Greetings  from  Pittsburgh  Chapter, Mrs.  John  Brown  Herron, 

Regent,  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Address,  Wirriam  H.  Stevenson,  Esq., 

Member  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Music — “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  Ladies’  Chorus. 

Greetings  from  the  Veterans  of  ’6i-’65, Coloner  John  T.  Kerry. 

Music — “Tenting  To-night,”  University  Club  Quartet. 

Greetings  from  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  R.  B.  GriER, 

President  of  Butler  Red  Cross. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet Miss  Leone  Butrer, 

Descendant  of  General  Richard  Butler. 

Presentation  of  Tablet Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cook, 

Regent,  Pennsylvania  D.  A.  R. 

Acceptance  of  Tablet  on  Behalf  of  Butler  County,  

Benjamin  R.  Wirriams,  Esq.,  Solicitor  of  Butler  County 

Music,  “Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

Director  of  Music,  Mr.  George  Bob  Wick. 

Chairman  of  Memoriae  Committee,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Marsh, 

Past  Regent,  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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Inscription  on  the  General  Butler  tablet  : 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
GENERAL  RICHARD  BUTLER 
BORN  IN  IRELAND 

ONE  OF  FIVE  BROTHERS  SOLDIERS  DISTINGUISHED 
FOR  BRAVERY  AND  DEVOTED  SERVICE 
CAPTAIN  2D  PENNSYLVANIA  BATTALION  1776 
COLONEL  9TH  PENNSYLVANIA  REGIMENT  1777 
MAJOR  GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  LEVIES  1791 
KILLED  IN  ACTION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  ON 
THE  MIAMI  1791 

AND  IN  WHOSE  HONOR  BUTLER  COUNTY 
WAS  NAMED. 


PLACED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

1917. 

‘WHEN  I WANT  A THING  WELL  DONE 
I ORDER  A BUTLER  TO  DO  IT.” 


LAFAYETTE. 
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PROGRAM  AT  THE  UNVEILING  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
TABLET  AT  FORT  ANTES,  NEAR  JERSEY 
SHORE,  JUNE  8,  1917. 


Music,  New  York  Central  Band. 

Invocation,  Rev.  J.  H.  Barb. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Krom, 

Regent,  Fort  Antes  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
Music — “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  New  York  Central  Band. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet, Eleanor  Troutman,  Ruth  and  Ethelyn  Antes, 

Grace  Bardo  and  Oliver  Bardo,  descendants  of  John  Henry  Antes. 

Historical  Address,  George  P.  Donehoo, 

Secretary  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Singing,  Male  Quartet. 

Address,  Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cook, 

State  Regent,  D.  A.  R. 

Ritual  Services  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Music — “America,”  New  York  Central  Band  and  Audience. 


The  marker  at  Fort  Antes  is  a massive  boulder  of  native  stone,  on 
which  is  placed  the  bronze  tablet  with  inscription. 
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Inscription  on  the  Fort  Antes  tablet : 


ABOUT  ONE-HALF  OF  A MILE  SOUTHWEST  OF 
THIS  SPOT,  ON  THE  HIGH  BLUFF  ABOVE  THE  RIVER, 
STOOD  THE  STOCKADE  KNOWN  AS 
ANTES  FORT, 

ERECTED  BY  LIEUT.-COL.  JOHN  HENRY  ANTES 
IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1777-  THIS  FORT  WAS  AN 
IMPORTANT  RALLYING  POINT  FOR  THE  SETTLERS 
IN  THIS  REGION.  IT  WAS  DESTROYED  BY  THE 
INDIANS  AND  TORIES  IN  JULY,  1778,  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  BIG  RUNAWAY,  WHEN  THE  ENTIRE  VALLEY 
WAS  ABANDONED  BY  THE  WHITE  SETTLERS. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WHO  LOST  THEIR  LIVES 
DURING  THE  INDIAN  RAIDS  IN  THIS  REGION. 

AT  FORT  ANTES,  JULY,  1777:  AT  FORT  HORN,  JULY,  1778 

ZEPHANIAH  MILLER,  ROBERT  FLEMING, 

ABEL  CADY,  ROBIN  DONALDSON, 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  JAMES  McMICHAEL. 

ISAAC  BOUSER. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  FORT  ANTES  CHAPTER,  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


1917. 
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UNVEILING  OF  TABLET  ON  THE  GOVERNOR 
SNYDER  MANSION  AT  SELINSGROVE, 
TUESDAY,  MAY  14,  1918. 

Order  of  Exercises. 

2:00  P.  M.  Procession  forms  on  Campus  of  Susquehanna  University. 
Brief  addresses  en  route  at  Governor  Snyder’s  Monument  in  First  Lutheran 
Cemetery,  High  and  Bough  Streets. 

Exercises  at  Governor  Snyder’s  Mansion. 


Music,  Tressler  Orphans’  Home  Band. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Pfeifer. 

Introductory,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Manhart. 

Address Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Curator  of  Commission. 

Address,  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo,  Secretary  of  Commission. 

Music,  Tressler  Orphans’  Home  Band. 


Address — “Governor  Snyder,”  

Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  LL-D.,  L.H.D., 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet By  a Descendant. 

Music Tressler  Orphans’  Home  Band. 

Benediction Rev.  Leon  S.  Drumheecer. 

These  exercises  were  attended  by  a very  large  number  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  students  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna University,  the  Boy  Scouts  from  Sunbury  and  Selins- 
grove,  and  quite  a number  of  the  people  of  Selinsgrove,  led  by  the 
band  from  the  Tressler  Orphans’  Home,  marched  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Governor  Snyder  Mansion.  The  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  university  took  place  in  the  morning.  At  these  exer- 
cises, the  university  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  L.H.D.  upon 
Governor  Brumbaugh. 
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Inscription  on  the  Snyder  Mansion  tablet: 


THIS  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT 
IN  1816 

BY  SIMON  SNYDER 
GOVERNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
AND  WAS  OCCUPIED  BY  HIM 
UNTIL  HIS  DEATH 


PLACED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  SNYDER  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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SERVICES  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  TABLETS  AT 
THE  SITE  OF  LOGSTOWN  AND  WAYNE’S 
CAMP  AT  LEGION VILLE,  SATURDAY, 

JUNE  22,  1918,  AT  3 O’CLOCK  P.  M. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania ; the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution ; the  Fort  McIntosh  and  Pittsburgh  Chapters,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution ; the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Colonial 
Dames,  and  the  Dolly  Madison  Chapter,  United  States  Daughters 
of  1812. 

Introductory  Address,  William  H.  Stevenson,  President  of  the  His- 

torical Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Member  of  the  Commission. 

Historical  Address,  Hon.  H.  W.  Temple,  M.C. 

Address — “Anthony  Wayne,’’  Dr.  J.  H.  Bausman. 

Address,  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Curator  of  Commission. 

Address,  Hon.  A.  E.  Sisson,  Member  of  Commission. 

Unveiling  of  Tablets,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Address,  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Donehoo,  Secretary  of  Commission. 

The  day  was  most  unfavorable  for  the  out-of-doors  exercises,  as 
a cold  rain  fell  during  the  afternoon.  There  was  a very  attentive 
and  interested  audience  present.  The  large  granite  shaft,  which 
stands  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  has  placed  upon  it  the  two  bronze 
tablets. 
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Inscription  on  the  Logstown  tablet : 


A SHORT  DISTANCE  SOUTHEAST  OF  THIS  SPOT,  ALONG  THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  RIVER,  WAS  SITUATED  THE  VILLAGE  OF 

LOGSTOWN 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  INDIAN  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  UPPER 
OHIO.  IT  WAS  THE  SCENE  OF  MANY  IMPORTANT 
CONFERENCES 

BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH,  THE  BRITISH  AND  THE  INDIANS 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  1748  TO  1758.  THE  FIRST 
OFFICIAL  COUNCIL  BETWEEN  THE  BRITISH  AND  THE  INDIANS 
WEST  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS  WAS  HELD  AT  THIS  PLACE 
BY  CONRAD  WEISER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  IN  1748.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MET  THE 
INDIAN  CHIEFS  AT  THIS  PLACE  IN  1753,  WHEN  ON  HIS 
MISSION  TO  THE  FRENCH  FORTS. 

AFTER  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DUQUESNE  BY  THE 
BRITISH  IN  1758,  THE  SITE  WAS  DESERTED  BY  THE 
INDIANS,  WHO  HAD  MOVED  WESTWARD  TO  THE 
BEAVER  AND  MUSKINGUM  RIVERS. 


ERECTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Logstown  and  Waynes  Camp,  at  Legionvilee. 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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Inscription  on  the  Anthony  Wayne  tablet: 


ON  THE  PLATEAU,  SOUTHWEST  OF  THIS  SPOT,  WAS 
SITUATED  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  ARMY  OF 
GENERAL  ANTHONY  WAYNE.  THIS  ARMY,  KNOWN 
AS  THE  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ENCAMPED 
AT  THIS  PLACE  WHEN  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  WEST  OF  THE  OHIO,  FROM 
NOVEMBER,  1792,  UNTIL  APRIL,  1793.  THE 
EXPEDITION  RESULTED  IN  THE  TREATY  OF 
GREENVILLE,  WHICH  WAS  SIGNED  IN 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1795. 


ERECTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1918. 
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Inscription  on  the  Lancaster  County  tablet: 


ON  SEPTEMBER  10,  1710,  A PATENT  FOR  2000  ACRES  OF 
LAND  SURROUNDING  THIS  SPOT  WAS  GRANTED  BY  WILLIAM 

PENN, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  DANIEL  FIERE  AND 
ISAAC  LEFEVER.  THE  PATENTEES  WERE  FROM  FRANCE  AND 

WERE 

HUGUENOTS.  HERE  THEY,  WITH  THEIR  MOTHER, 
MADAM  MARY  FIERE,  AND  HER  FAMILY  SETTLED. 
THESE  WERE  THE  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS  IN  THIS  PART  OF 
LANCASTER  COUNTY.  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ERROR  IN  MEAS- 
UREMENT 

THE  ORIGINAL  PATENT  WAS  SURRENDERED  AND  A NEW 
PATENT  FOR  2300  ACRES  WAS  GRANTED  ON  OCTOBER  29,  1734. 
WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  THIS  MARKER,  DANIEL  LEFEVER,  THE  SON 
OF  ISAAC  LEFEVER  AND  CATHARINE  FIERE,  HIS  WIFE,  WAS 

BORN. 

HE  WAS  THE  FIRST  WHITE  CHILD  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT. 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Markers  placed  by 
Various  Organizations  during 
the  past  two  years 


HISTORICAL  MARKERS  ERECTED  BY  OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


During  the  two  past  years  a number  of  markers  at  historic  sites, 
or  in  honor  of  historic  characters,  have  been  erected  by  various 
historical  and  patriotic  organizations.  While  the  report  of  the 
Commission  has  to  deal  primarily  with  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  its  authority,  the  members  of  the  Commission  feel  that 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  private  activities  in  this  di- 
rection and  that  a brief  notice  of  these  markers  should  be  given  in 
this  report.  A few  illustrations  of  these  markers  are  given  for  the 
guidance  of  other  organizations  having  the  placing  of  such  markers 
in  view. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  been  doing  good 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  the  chapters  of 
this  organization  have  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Historical 
Commission.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  work  has  been  done  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  the  various  chapters. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  organizations  erecting  historical 
markers  do  not  send  notice  of  the  work  done  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  or  to  its  Curator.  The  desire  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  keep  a complete  record  of  all  historical  markers  placed. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  the  cooperation  of  all  organizations 
doing  such  work.  The  plan  of  the  Commission  is  to  ultimately 
have  a complete  record  of  all  historical  markers  in  the  entire  State. 
This  will  be  arranged  by  localities,  as  well  as  by  the  period  to  which 
they  belong.  Some  of  the  periods  in  the  history  of  the  State  have 
been  given  much  more  notice  in  the  placing  of  markers  than  have 
other  periods  just  as  worthy  of  such  distinction.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  or  that  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  in  our  desire 
to  fittingly  mark  our  historic  sites.  The  period  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  that  of  the  Civil  War,  have  both  been  given,  as 
they  deserve,  much  prominence,  while  little  notice  has  been  made 
of  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  other  important  periods  in 
the  historic  development  of  our  State. 
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The  following  markers  have  been  erected  by  organizations  other 
than  the  Historical  Commission  : 

Markers  Placed  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  has  been  quite  active 
through  its  Committee  on  the  Marking  of  Historic  Sites,  in  placing 
various  historic  markers.  Andrew  Shaaber,  of  Reading,  is  the  sec- 
retary of  this  committee. 

The  Society  has  marked  the  following  sites : 

Friends  Meeting  House,  Exeter. 

Blue  Mountains  Forts  of  French  and  Indian  War: 

Fort  Dietrich  Snyder. 

Fort  Henry. 

Fort  Northkill, 

Bloody  Spring, 

Degler  Home. 

Early  Charcoal  Iron  Furnaces : 

Hereford  Furnace,  Huff  Church. 

Schall  Furnace,  Dale. 

Oley  Furnace. 

Historic  Homes : 

Birthplace  of  Daniel  Boone,  Exeter  Township. 

Home  of  President  Lincoln’s  Ancestors,  Exeter  Township. 
Home  of  George  Boone,  Exeter  Township. 

Home  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

Guide  posts  of  iron,  set  in  concrete,  have  been  placed  at  inter- 
sections of  roads  leading  to  the  above  sites. 

Besides  the  above  historic  sites  which  have  been  marked,  there 
are  many  more  in  Berks  County  which  are  to  be  marked  by  the  His- 
torical Society.  The  Commission  has  made  a grant  to  assist  the 
Society  in  this  work.  The  markers  which  have  so  far  been  placed 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  Society.  Some  illustrations  of  the 
markers  which  have  been  erected  are  given  in  this  report.  While 
these  are  very  simple  and  dignified,  the  Commission  feels  that  it  is 
better,  and  in  the  end  cheaper,  to  place  the  inscriptions  upon  bronze 
tablets,  placed  on  a durable  hard  stone,  rather  than  to  engrave  the 
inscription  upon  the  stone.  No  matter  how  hard  the  stone  may 
be,  in  time  the  inscription  will  become  defaced  and  difficult  to  read. 


Site  of  Fort  Northkii.l.  Berks  County. 
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The  Molly  Pitcher  Monument,  at  Carlisle. 

On  June  18,  1915,  Governor  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  approved  an  Act 
of  the  Assembly,  entitled  “An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  at  Carlisle  of  a monument  to  commemorate  the  heroine  of 
the  battlefield  at  Monmouth,  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight, known  in  history  as  Molly  Pitcher,  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a commission  to  select  a model  for  and  supervise  the 
erection  thereof.” 

In  accordance  with  this  act  the  following  commission  was  ap- 
pointed: Roy  L.  Schuyler,  Lock  Haven;  William  A.  Rupp,  Car- 
lisle ; William  S.  Wacker,  Philadelphia,  and  Herman  A.  Miller, 
Easton. 

The  memorial  consists  of  a seven-foot  figure  of  Molly  Pitcher, 
in  bronze,  with  two  bas-reliefs,  three  by  two  feet  each,  one  showing 
the  heroine  nursing  the  wounded,  and  the  other  a battle  scene  at 
Monmouth.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  base  contain  memorial  tab- 
lets. The  base  is  of  granite.  The  sculptor  was  J.  Otto  Schwerzer, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  contract  for  the  work  being  given  to  W.  B. 
VanAmering  of  Boston.  The  amount  appropriated  for  erecting 
this  monument  was  $10,000. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  held  at  Carlisle  on  June  28,  1916, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  carried  out : 


Presentation,  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Snyder. 

Acceptance,  Hon.  Edward  W.  Biddee. 

Oration,  Hon.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 

Molly  Pitcher,  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery. 


Markers  Placed  by  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapters. 

This  list  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  Mary  I.  Stille,  State  Historian 
of  the  Pennsylvania  D.  A.  R.,  and  Councillor  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society. 

Bellefonte  Chapter — Mrs.  John  P.  Lyon,  regent,  Bellefonte.  Placed 
two  markers,  by  descendants  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Col.  Crawford  Chapter — Mrs.  N.  H.  Mervin,  regent,  Meadville. 
Placed  seven  markers  to  designate  places  of  historic  interest  in 
Meadville. 

Chester  County — Miss  Stille  participated  in  erection  of  marker  at 
Chester  Springs. 
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Fort  Augusta  Chapter — Mrs.  Gilbert  Burrows,  regent,  Sunbury. 
Erected  a large  boulder  to  mark  site  of  Shikellamy’s  grave,  near 
Fort  Augusta,  Sunbury. 

Fort  McIntosh  Chapter — Mrs.  Samuel  J.  LeRoy,  Rochester. 
Marked  site  of  Fort  McIntosh,  with  granite  shaft  and  bronze 
tablet.  Marked  site  of  General  Anthony  Wayne’s  camping 
ground  at  Legionville,  October  13,  1915. 

Cumberland  Valley  Chapter — Mrs.  A.  D.  Bache  Smead,  regent,  Car- 
lisle. Assisted  in  work  of  erection  of  Molly  Pitcher  monument. 

George  Clymer  Chapter — Mrs.  Edward  L.  Smith,  regent,  Towanda. 
Assisted  in  erection  of  monument  at  site  of  Asylum,  of  which 
other  notice  is  made  in  this  report. 

Tunkhannock  Chapter — Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver,  regent,  Tunkhannock. 
Has  a tablet  in  court  house  corridor,  to  which  was  added  six 
names  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Montrose  Chapter — Mrs.  Mary  Griffis  Bush,  regent,  Montrose. 
Placed  a boulder  on  Public  Square,  as  a memorial  to  the  Grow 
Homestead  Bill  of  1862. 

Moses  Van  Campen  Chapter — Mrs.  Clarence  G.  Crispin,  regent, 
Berwick.  Placed  a boulder,  with  bronze  tablet,  at  site  of  Fort 
Wheeler,  at  Light  Street.  Fort  erected  1778.  Land  donated  by 
owner  of  site. 

Pittsburgh  Chapter — Mrs.  John  B.  Herron,  regent,  Pittsburgh. 
Notice  of  the  work  of  this  chapter  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

Philadelphia  Chapter — Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Potter,  regent,  Philadelphia. 
Placed  in  Washington  Memorial  Chapel,  at  Valley  Forge,  October 
20,  1916,  a sedilia  (a  carved  stone  ecclesiastical  chair)  to  the 
memory  of  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  patriot 
and  churchman,  who  attended  Washington  in  his  last  illness  and 
officiated  at  his  funeral,  Dec.  18,  1799. 

Quemahoning  Chapter — Mrs.  George  Wild,  regent,  Johnstown. 
Two  bronze  tablets,  marking  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Quaker  City  Chapter — Mrs.  Alexander  Cooper,  regent,  Philadel- 
phia. Placed  in  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge, 
June  19,  1916,  a prayer  desk,  with  an  inscription  bearing  testi- 
mony to  their  first  regent,  Minnie  Murdock. 


Moij.y  Pitcher  Monument  at  Carlisle. 
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Wyoming  Valley  Chapter — Mrs.  Martha  A.  Maffitt,  regent,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Secured  a deed  for  the  land  in  Plains,  on  which  a monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1905  to  the  memory  of  John  Abbott  and  Isaac 
Williams,  survivors  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre,  but  shortly  after- 
wards killed  by  the  Indians  in  ambush. 

Yorktown  Chapter — Mrs.  Robert  Motter,  regent,  York.  Placed  a 
bronze  tablet,  June,  1916,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  home  of  Col. 
Thomas  Hartley,  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  officer  and  friend 
of  Washington. 
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Marker  Erected  in  Public  Square,  at  Ligonier,  in  Commem- 
oration of  Fort  Ligonier,  Erected  by  Pennsylvania 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, July  4,  1915. 

A marker  was  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  Ligonier.  The  inscription  upon  the  bronze 
tablet  is  as  follows  : 

FORT  LIGONIER. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  FORT  WEST  OF 
THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS  WAS  BUILT 
FIVE  HUNDRED  FEET  SOUTHEAST  OF 
THIS  SPOT,  IN  1758,  BY  ORDER  OF  GEN. 
JOHN  FORBES,  AND  NAMED  IN  HONOR  OF 
LORD  JOHN  LIGONIER. 

HERE  GENERAL  FORBES,  WITH  THE  AID 
OF  COLONELS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
HENRY  BOUQUET  AND  JOHN  ARMSTRONG, 
ASSEMBLED  AN  ARMY  OF  7850  MEN. 
MARCHED  AGAINST  FORT  DUQUESNE,  AND 
COMPELLED  THE  EVACUATION  OF  THE 
FORT  NOVEMBER  25,  1758,  THEREBY 
OVERTHROWING  FRENCH  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHING ENGLISH  SUPREMACY  IN  THIS 
REGION. 

HERE  COL.  BOUQUET  RE-ORGANIZED 
THE  EXPEDITION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
FORT  PITT,  AND  WHILE  ON  THE  MARCH, 
AT  A POINT  TWENTY-SEVEN  MILES 
WEST  OF  THIS,  FOUGHT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BUSHY  RUN,  AUGUST  5 AND  6,  1763, 
DEFEATING  THE  INDIANS  UNDER  CHIEF 
GUYASUTHA  IN  “ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
CONTESTED  ACTIONS  EVER  FOUGHT 
BETWEEN  WHITE  MEN  AND  INDIANS.” 


ERECTED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
JULY  4>  1915. 


FORT  LIGQNIER 


, THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  FORT  WEST  0- 
THE  ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINS  WAS  BUILT 
FIVE  HUNDRED  FEEt  SOUTH-EAST  0~ 
THIS  SPOT.  IN  1758  BY  ORDER  0- 
JOHN  FORBES.  AND  NAMED  IN  KCNCR  OF 
LORD  JOHN  LIGON'IER. 

* HERE  GENERAL  FORBES  WTTH  THE  AID 
OF,  COLONELS  GEORGE  WASHTNOTO'.’ 
HENRY  BOUiDUET  .AND  JOHN  ARMSTRONG.* 
/ SSEMBLED  AN  ARMY  OF  7650  MEN., 
CONSTRUCTED  THE  FORBES  ROAD. 
MARCHED  AGAINST  FORTr  DrOUESNE,  AND: 
COMPELLED  THE  * EVACUATION  CF  THE 
TORT  NOVEMBER  25:  A75S.  THEREBY 
OVERTHROWING  ■ FRENCH'  AND  ESTAp-. 
'ASKING  ENGLISH  SUPREMACY  UN  7.K?3 
REGION. 

■ HERE  COL.  BOVOUET  Rt-3?,C-ANI*E2 
'Hi  EXPEDITION  FOR  THS  PELS?  CF 
TORT  PITT.  AND  WHILE ■ D v THE  MARCH. 
AT.  A POINT  TWENTY-SEVEN  MILES 
’VEST  OF  THIS,  FOUGHT  THE  TATTLE  OF 
STSHV-  RUN  AUGUST  5.  AND  6.  1763. 
DEFEATING  THE  INDIANS  UNDER  CHJB* 
GUYASUTHA IN  "ONE  OF  THE  EES' 
CONTESTED  ACTIONS  EVER  fought 
BETWEEN  WHITE  MEN  AND  INDIANS” 

ERECTED  3Y 

' TFT  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
SON’S  CF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
JULY  A,  1915 


Fort  Ligoniex 

(Plate  loaned  by  Sons  of  American  Revolution.) 
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The  marker  consist  of  two  blocks  of  white  granite  from  the  Barre, 
Vermont,  quarries,  set  on  a foundation  of  concrete.  The  base 
block  is  I ft.  in  height,  3 ft.,  7 in.  long,  and  2 ft.,  4 in.  thick.  On  this 
is  set  the  block  holding  the  tablet.  This  block  is  4ft.,  3 in.  high,  1 ft., 
8 in.  thick  and  2 ft.,  11  in.  wide.  The  tablet  containing  the  inscrip- 
tion is  48  in.  high,  24J4  in.  wide. 

At  the  dedicatory  services,  held  at  Ligonier,  on  July  3,  1915,  the 
following  program  was  carried  out : 

Calling  to  order, The  President  of  the  Society,  Thomas  S.  Brown. 

Prayer By  Chaplain,  Rf.v.  W.  E.  Howard,  D.D. 

Address — Objects  of  the  Society Thomas  S.  Brown. 

Singing  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,” By  Choir,  led  by  J.  B.  Duff. 

Dedication  of  Tablet,  By  Hon.  E.  E.  Robbins. 

Acceptance  of  Tablet  on  Behalf  of  the  Borough,  By  C.  M.  McClune, 

For  Burgess  R.  W.  Griffith. 

Acceptance  of  Tablet  on  Behalf  of  the  School  District,  

By  President  of  Board  of  Education,  H.  L.  Bracken. 

Address — The  Importance  of  Commemorating  Historic  Events,  .... 

Rev.  John  R.  Harris,  D.D.,  of  Tennessee. 

Short  Addresses  on  Subjects  to  Be  Announced,  

By  Col.  R.  W.  Guthrie,  J.  B.  Duff,  et  al. 

Singing  of  “America,”  By  School  Children. 

Prayer  and  Benediction,  Rev.  C.  E.  Ludwig. 

The  address  of  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Robbins,  of  Greensburg,  which  was 
printed  later  in  pamphlet  form,  contained  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  French  and  Indian  War;  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  line  of  forts  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio, 
and  of  the  expendition  of  Col.  Bouquet. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Historical  Commission  to  erect  a suitable 
marker  at  the  site  of  Fort  Ligonier.  An  appropriation  has  been 
made  to  assist  the  Westmoreland  County  Historical  Society  in  plac- 
ing a marker  at  this  historic  site,  and  also  at  Hannastown,  the  site 
of  the  first  courthouse  of  the  English-speaking  race  west  of  the 
Mountains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  sites  and  also  that  of 
the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run,  may  be  marked  in  the  near  future..  The 
Bushy  Run  Battlefield  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  history. 
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The  Monument  Erected  at  Asylum,  Bradford  County,  June 
14,  1916,  in  Commemoration  of  the  French 
Settlement  at  That  Place  in  1793. 


The  dedication  of  the  monument  on  the  George  LaPorte  farm, 
in  Asylum  Township,  Bradford  County,  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  14,  1916,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bradford  County  His- 
torical Society,  assisted  by  the  George  Clymer  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

The  following  order  of  exercises  was  carried  out  in  the  presence 
of  a very  large  audience  from  all  parts  of  Bradford  County  and  the 
surrounding  region,  W.  T.  Horton,  president  of  Bradford  County 
Historical  Society,  presiding: 


Bugle  Call — Assembly,  Edward  Walker. 

“America,”  Audience,  led  by  Mrs.  George  R.  Hill. 

Invocation,  Rev.  C.  S.  Stevens. 

Unveiling Angelique  and  Jane  Spalding. 

“La  Marseillaise,”  Young  Ladies’  Chorus. 

Presentation  to  Bradford  County  Historical  Society,  John  C.  Ingham,  Esq. 

Acceptance,  George  T.  Ingham. 

Address,  Hon.  A.  C.  Fanning. 

Address,  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo, 

Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
Benediction,  Dr.  C.  S.  Stevens. 


The  committee  of  arrangements  consisted  of : John  A.  Biles, 
George  T.  Ingham,  Fred  D.  Kerrick,  Brooks  Kerrick,  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Smith,  from  the  Bradford  County  Historical  Society,  and  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  D.  A.  R. : Mrs.  J.  D.  Mercer,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  May- 
berry, Mrs.  Emory  J.  Kerrick,  Mrs.  Theresa  Hornet  Patterson,  Mrs. 
Walter  Walcott,  Miss  Lillian  Storrs,  and  Miss  Marion  Storrs. 


Dedicatory  Exercises  at  Asylum. 
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The  inscription  upon  the  large  bronze  tablet  reads  as  follows : 

THIS  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED 
TO  COMMEMORATE  AND  PERPETUATE 

THE  MEMORY  AND  DEEDS  OF 
THE  FRENCH  ROYALIST  REFUGEES, 

WHO  ESCAPING  FROM  FRANCE 
AND  THE  HORRORS  OF  ITS  REVOLUTION, 

AND  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SAN  DOMINGO, 
SETTLED  HERE  IN  1793, 

AND  LOCATED  AND  LAID  OUT  THE  TOWN  OF 
ASYLUM, 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  VISCOUNT  DE 
NOAILLES  AND  MARQUIS  ANTOINE  OMER  TALON. 

IN  1796  LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS, 
AFTERWARDS  KING  OF  FRANCE,  VISITED  HERE. 

THE  PRINCE  DE  TALLYRAND, 

THE  DUKE  DE  MONTPENSIER,  COUNT  BEAUJOLAIS, 

THE  DUKE  DE  LA  ROCHEFOCAULD  DE  LIANCOURT, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  FRENCHMEN, 

WERE  VISITORS  OR  RESIDENTS  FOR  A SHORT  TIME 

AT  ASYLUM. 

ERECTED  IN  1916,  BY  JOHN  MIX 
AND  CHARLES  D’AUTREMONT,  JR., 
DESCENDANTS  OF  FRENCH  REFUGEE  SETTLERS, 

LAND  DONATED  BY  GEORGE  LAPORTE  HEIRS. 

The  various  organizations  and  individuals  erecting  this  memorial 
are  to  be  thanked  by  the  people  of  this  State  for  calling  attention  to 
this  too  little  known  settlement,  and  to  the  romantic  story  of  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  this  colony  of  French  refugees.  The  story  of 
this  most  interesting  colony  is  well  told  in  “The  Story  of  Some 
French  Refugees,  and  Their  Azilum,  1793-1800,”  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Welles  Murray,  of  Athens. 

The  story  of  this  French  settlement  in  Bradford  County,  and  the 
Norwegian  settlement,  of  Ole  Bull,  in  Potter  County,  have  neither 
of  them  been  given  the  importance  which  they  both  deserve.  Had 
Pennsylvania  been  the  native  state  of  Longfellow  both  of  these 
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romantic  events  would  have  been  made  immortal.  Some  day,  how- 
ever, Pennsylvania  may  have  a poet  who  shall  make  use  of  the  rich 
storehouse  of  romance  which  the  history  of  the  State  contains. 
Pennsylvania  has  always  loomed  so  large  on  the  horizon  of  industrial 
and  commercial  life,  that  we  have  failed  to  see  the  poetry  in  this 
sturdy  State.  [People  may  be  vitally  interested  in  a cash  register, 
but  they  cannot  love  it.  There  is  quite  a difference  in  the  “purse- 
strings” and  the  “heart-strings” — even  in  the  work  of  an  historical 
commission.] 

Marker  at  Chester  Springs,  Erected  by  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  Dedicated  October  7,  1916. 

The  marker,  a large  boulder  with  bronze  tablet,  was  dedicated  at 
Chester  Springs  on  October  7,  1916,  at  the  time  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Historical  Commemoration  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society.  The  marker  was  erected  at  Chester  Springs  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  Hospital  and  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of 
Washington’s  army  at  Valley  Forge.  At  the  dedicatory  services  the 
following  program  was  carried  out : 

Address  of  Welcome,  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Esq. 

History  of  Chester  Springs  and  Other  Revolutionary  Hospitals  in 

Chester  County Jesse  E.  Philips. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet By  Elizabeth  Colson, 

•y-usjc  Great-great-granddaughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy. 

Acceptance  of  Tablet  by  President,  George  Morris  Philips. 


Address,  Col.  Aaron  H.  Appel,  Surgeon  (Retired),  U.  S.  Army. 

Address,  Benjamin  Rush. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Smith. 

Music. 


The  following  inscription  is  contained  on  the  bronze  tablet : 

CHESTER  SPRINGS 
FORMERLY  YELLOW  SPRINGS 
A REVOLUTIONARY  HOSPITAL 
BUILT  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  CONGRESS  IN  177;  STOOD 
ABOUT  ONE  HUNDRED  YARDS  NORTH  OF  THIS  POINT 
MANY  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS  WHO  DIED  IN  IT 
ARE  BURIED  IN  THIS  VICINITY. 

DR.  SAMUEL  KENNEDY 
ITS  DIRECTOR  AND  SURGEON 
DIED  HERE  JUNE  17,  1778. 

MARKED  BY  CHESTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  1916. 


Marker  at  Chester  Springs. 
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Marker  Placed  on  Spanish  Hill,  at  Site  of  SusquEhannock 
Village  of  Carantouan,  in  Honor  of  Visit  of  Stephen 
Brule,  Under  Auspices  of  Bradford  County 
Historical  Society,  October  15,  1915- 

A granite  stone,  marking  the  site  of  the  Susquehannock  or  And- 
aste  stockaded  fort  of  Carantouan,  at  Spanish  Hill,  Bradford 
County,  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1915,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bradford  County  Historical  Society.  The  celebration  was  in 
honor  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  “Advent  of  the 
White  Man  into  Pennsylvania.”  Estienne  Brule  visited  this  place 
in  1615,  when  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Andaste  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Champlain  against  the  Onondaga  Fort.  Some  facts  concern- 
ing this  most  historic  site  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Susquehanna 
Archieological  Expedition,  given  in  this  report  of  the  Commission. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  dedicatory  services  was 
as  follows:  J.  Andrew  Wilt,  C.  F.  Heverley,  John  A.  Biles,  John 
H.  Chaffee,  and  George  T.  Ingham. 

The  following  program  was  carried  out : 

Music Veteran  Drum  Corps. 

Introductory  Remarks,  W.  T.  Horton,  President  of  Society. 

Singing — “Pennsylvania,”  School  Children. 

Unveiling  Marker,  C.  F.  Heverley, 

Librarian  of  Society,  Assisted  by  D.  A.  R.,  G.  A.  R. 
Taking  Picture  of  Assemblage. 

Music Veteran  Drum  Corps. 

Address — “Stephen  Brule,  the  First  White  Man  to  Visit  the  Region,” 

J.  Andrew  Wilt,  Secretary  Bradford  County  Historical  Society. 
Address — “Local  Indian  Tribes,”. .. Capt.  Chas.  L.  Abertson,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Music Veteran  Drum  Corps. 

Remarks,  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 


State  Librarian  and  Curator  of  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

Music — “America,”  

Led  by  Schools  of  Waverly,  South  Waverly,  Sayre,  and  Athens. 

Markers  Erected  by  the  Woman’s  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Woman’s  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  doing  a good  work  in  the  marking  of  several  historic  sites. 
It  assisted  in  the  placing  of  the  marker  at  the  site  of  Fort  Morris, 
near  Glade  Farms,  West  Virginia,  in  September,  1915. 
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On  June  14,  1915,  the  Society  placed  a tablet  in  the  old  Haymarket 
Square,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  town 
hall  in  Allegheny  Town.  At  the  services  which  were  held  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  carried  out : 

“Star-Spangled  Banner,”  Chorus  of  100  School  Children 

from  Mary  J.  Cowley  School,  led  by  Miss  Florence  Burgoyne. 

Invocation,  Rev.  John  Willey,  S.T.D. 

“Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,”  Chorus. 

Unveiling  of  Tablet Charles  C.  Scaife. 

Presentation  to  the  City,  .Mrs.  Edward  A.  Jones,  President  of  the  Society. 

Acceptance,  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Armstrong,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 

“America,”  Chorus. 

At  a banquet  in  the  evening  the  program  was  as  follows : 
Toastmaster,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Jones,  President  of  the  Society. 


Invocation,  Rev.  J.  Alvin  Orr. 

Song,  “Pennsylvania.” 

Address — “Our  Neglect — Its  Consequences,”  W.  H.  Stevenson, 

President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Address,  Charles  S.  Howell. 

Old  Allegheny,  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter. 

Music. 

On  June  1,  1916,  the  Society  dedicated  a tablet,  which  was  placed 


upon  the  Allegheny  County  Court  House,  in  Pittsburgh,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  holding  of  a mass  meeting  at  that  site  on  De- 
cember 27,  i860,  when  a protest  was  made  against  the  sending  of 
cannon  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  South  from  the  Allegheny 
Arsenal,  at  Lawrenceville.  Judge  Charles  F.  McKenna  unveiled  the 
tablet,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart  led  in  prayer,  the  address  of  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  the  president  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Jones,  and  the  address  of  acceptance  was  made  by  Richard  B. 
Martin. 

At  a banquet  held  in  the  evening,  addresses  were  made  by  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  Judge  C.  F.  McKenna,  Erasmus  Wilson,  Major  A.  B. 
Hay,  E.  E.  Eggers,  Col.  S.  W.  Hill,  Dr.  W.  I.  Wishart,  and  Mrs. 
Eklward  A.  Jones. 
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The  inscriptions  upon  these  two  tablets  are  as  follows : 

TO  MARK  THE  SITE  OF 
YE  OLDE  TOWN  HALL 
OF 

ALLEGHENY-TOWN 


ERECTED  BY  THE  WOMAN’S  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

OF  PENNA. 

JUNE  14TH,  1915. 


ON  THIS  SITE 

A MASS  MEETING  WAS  HELD  DECEMBER  27TH,  i860 
TO  PROTEST  AGAINST  REMOVING  WAR  MUNITIONS 
FROM  THE  ALLEGHENY  ARSENAL  TO  THE  SOUTH 
THE  ORDER  WAS  COUNTERMANDED  BY 
PRESIDENT  JAMES  BUCHANAN 
ERECTED  BY 

THE  WOMAN’S  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

JUNE  1ST,  1916. 


Tablets  Placed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

of  Allegheny  County. 

1892. 

The  Block  House  of  Fort  Pitt  and  surrounding  ground  presented 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Schenley,  June  10,  1892,  by 
deed  dated  March  15,  1894. 

1901. 

Bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Court  House,  Pittsburgh,  recording  “Grant’s  Hill.  On  this  hill  the 
British  under  Major  James  Grant  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Indians  from  Fort  Duquesne,  September  14,  1758.  Placed  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  ” 
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1908. 

A brass  tablet  placed  in  the  concrete  walk  within  the  Block  House 
grounds  recording  that:  “The  site  of  Fort  Pitt  built  1759-1761. 
Visited  by  George  Washington  1753-1758-1770.  Placed  by  the  D. 
A.  R.  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.” 

1909. 

Bronze  tablet  placed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  on  the 
monument  over  the  remains  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bedford,  Trinity 
Churchyard,  Pittsburgh,  recording  Dr.  Bedford’s  public  services 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  reproducing  the  original  inscription  placed  by 
the  Masons  on  the  monument. 


1915- 

Tablets  Placed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  dividing  line  of  the  properties  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  and  Trinity  Churches,  Pittsburgh,  “In  commemo- 
ration of  the  grant  of  this  land  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  for 
Trinity  Church  by  the  heirs  of  William  Penn  in  1787,  and  in  honor 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Armies  who,  after 
assisting  in  the  achievement  of  American  Independence  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  history  of  Pittsburgh,  many  of  whom  were 
buried  in  this  enclosure.” 


Captain  William  Anderson. 
Commodore  Joshua  Barney. 
Colonel  Stephen  Bayard. 
Captain  John  Brandon. 
Surgeon  Felix  Brunot. 
Captain  Edward  Butler. 
Captain  Percival  Butler. 
General  Richard  Butler. 
Colonel  Thomas  Butler. 
General  William  Butler. 
Chaplain  H.  H.  Brackenridge. 
Major  Isaac  Craig. 

Captain  Samuel  Dawson. 
Captain  Ebenezer  Denny. 
General  Alexander  Fowler. 
Colonel  George  Gibson. 
Colonel  John  Gibson. 

Captain  John  Guthrie. 


Captain  Henry  Heth. 

Captain  Michael  Hufnagle. 
Sergeant  Major  John  Hull. 
Captain  Thomas  Hutchins. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Irish. 
Captain  John  Irwin. 

Colonel  James  Johnston. 

Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick. 
Major  Joel  Lewis. 

Colonel  Stephen  Lowrey. 
Captain  George  McCully. 
Colonel  HIneas  Mackay. 
Colonel  George  Morgan. 
Surgeon  John  Morgan. 

Colonel  James  Morrison. 
General  John  Neville. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Pressley  Neville. 
Qm.  General  James  O’Hara. 
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Major  John  Ormsbuy. 
Lieutenant  Gabriel  Peterson. 
Ass’t  Qm.  Samuel  Sample. 
Major  John  Small. 

Major  Thomas  Smallman. 
Captain  Devereux  Smith. 
Lieutenant  Jacob  Springer. 


Captain  David  Steel. 

Captain  Adamson  Tannehill. 
Captain  George  Wallace. 
Captain  Edward  Ward. 

Captain  John  Wilkins. 

Qm.  General  John  Wilkins,  Jr. 


Bronze  tablet  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  over  Heth’s 
Run,  the  Butler  Street  entrance  to  Highland  Park,  Pittsburgh,  by 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. : “In 
memory  of  Henry  Heth,  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  Captain  of  a Vir- 
ginia Independent  Company  for  service  at  Fort  Pitt  and  on  the 
frontier  from  October,  1777,  to  January,  1782,  whose  estate  covered 
400  acres  of  land  between  this  point  and  East  Liberty,  called  Heth’s 
Delight.” 


Bronze  Tablets  Placed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Incorporated. 

Bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Block  House 
of  Fort  Pitt  “In  honor  of  General  John  Forbes,  in  command  of  the 
British  and  Colonial  forces  that  captured  Fort  Duquesne,  November 
25,  1758,  and  in  honor  of  the  officers  who  after  him  were  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Pitt.” 


Colonel  Hugh  Mercer. 

General  John  Stanwix. 

Brigadier  General  Robert  Monckton. 
Captain  Simon  Ecuyer. 

Colonel  Henry  Bouquet. 

Captain  William  Murray. 

Colonel  John  Reed. 

Major  Charles  Edmondston. 

Colonel  John  Neville. 


General  Lachlan  McIntosh. 
General  Edward  Hand. 
Colonel  John  Gibson. 
Colonel  Stephen  Bayard. 
Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead. 
General  William  Irvine. 
Captain  John  Finley. 

Major  Joseph  Marbury. 
Lieutenant  David  Lucket. 


Captain  John  Armstrong. 


Bronze  tablet  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Block  House  grounds 
on  one  of  the  brick  gate  piers  constructed  from  bricks  made  for 
and  used  in  Fort  Pitt,  to  record  that : “The  Block  House  of  Fort 
Pitt,  a redoubt  built  by  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  of  the  British  army, 
in  1764,  purchased  with  the  site  of  Fort  Pitt  by  General  James 

O’Hara,  September  4,  1805,  inherited  through  her  mother  Marv 
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O’Hara  Croghan  by  his  granddaughter  Mary  Elizabeth  Schenley 
and  bv  her  presented  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  10,  1892.” 

1916. 

Tablets  Placed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  High  School  build- 
ing in  the  Borough  of  Wilkinsburg,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania: “In  Honor  of  John  Wilkins,  Captain  in  the  Continental 
Army,  and  of  his  son,  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, Quartermaster  General  U.  S.  Army,  1796,  and  for  whom 
Wilkinsburg  was  named.  Also  of  William  Wilkins,  son  of  John 
Wilkins,  Sr.,  1779-1865,  United  States  Senator,  Minister  to  Russia, 
Member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  War,  President  of  the  Fifth  Ju- 
dicial District,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.” 

Bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  High  School 
building,  Linden  Avenue,  in  the  Borough  of  Sharpsburg,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  “In  honor  of  James  Sharp,  a Captain  in  the 
Expedition  of  General  Forbes  against  Fort  Duquesne,  1758,  and  his 
son,  Matthew  Sharp,  a soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  1778- 
1783,  and  James  Sharp,  son  of  Matthew  Sharp,  born  1784,  died 
1861,  Founder  of  the  Borough  of  Sharpsburg,  1826.” 

Bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  Volunteer  Hose 
Company’s  house  in  the  borough  of  Whitaker,  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  “to  honor  the  memory  of  Aaron  Whitaker,  a soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  son  of  James  Whitaker  and  his  wife  Catherine, 
pioneer  settlers  about  1767,  whose  farm  included  this  Borough  which 
bears  their  name.” 
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Report  of  the  work  of  the 
Susquehanna 

Archaeological  Expedition 


Conducted  during  the  summer  of  1916 


Tioga  Point,  at  Athens. 

(Plate  loaned  by  Mrs.  Louise  Welles  Murray 


THE  SUSQUEHANNA  ARCHEOLOGICAL  EXPE- 
DITION. 

The  Commission  is  pleased  to  give  the  following  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  Susquehanna  Archaeological  Expedition  by  the 
Hon.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  who  conducted  the  expedition.  Mr. 
Moorehead  is  a member  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  and  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  American 
archaeology  and  the  present  condition  of  the  American  Indians. 
He  has  conducted  over  a score  of  archaeological  expeditions  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  author  of  many  books 
relating  to  American  archaeology  and  Indian  history.  Among  the 
more  widely  known  of  these  books  are : “The  Stone  Age  in  North 
America,”  in  two  large  volumes,  and  “The  American  Indian.”  He 
is  now  Curator  of  the  Department  of  American  Archaeology,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

A BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  THE 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

By  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

On  May  16,  1916,  an  expedition  of  nine  men  left  Lake  Otsego, 
at  the  head  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  central  New  York,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Maryland.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  record  all 
the  Indian  sites  along  the  main  Susquehanna,  and  if  possible  to  dis- 
cover a cemetery  of  the  Andastes.  The  expedition  followed  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  surveys  in  Maine,  of  traveling  by  canoe  and  camping. 
For  the  first  two  hundred  miles  this  plan  worked  satisfactorily.  On 
reaching  the  Wyoming  Valley  we  found  the  river  quite  large,  and 
from  that  place  to  its  mouth  there  are  cities,  town  and  settlements, 
and  these  occupy  most  of  the  large  Indian  sites. 

The  soil  along  the  river  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  some  of  the 
best  farms  in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  flank  the  river  on 
either  side.  Naturally  farmers  did  not  wish  us  to  make  excavations 
in  the  midst  of  growing  crops,  and  it  was  frequently  found  incon- 
venient to  secure  suitable  camping  places.  However,  we  did  the  best 
possible  under  the  conditions.  I would  not  advise  anyone  desir- 
ing to  study  the  archaeology  of  this  region  to  camp  along  the  river; 
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rather  I would  suggest  that  quarters  be  secured  in  a town,  and  the 
surrounding  country  be  worked,  using  the  town  as  a base. 

There  are  a number  of  small  sites  about  the  head  of  the  river  (Lake 
Otsego),  all  of  which  indicate  Iroquoian  occupation.  There  is  not 
much  of  archaeological  importance  on  the  river  until  one  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Unadilla.  It  is  said  that  there  are  many  specimens 
found  along  the  Unadilla,  but  we  did  not  go  up  that  stream.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Oneonta,  New  York,  there  are  quite  a number  of 
sites.  Willard  E.  Yager,  Esq.,  living  in  Oneonta,  has  a large  and 
interesting  collection,  made  within  fifty  miles  of  his  home.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  feature  of  his  exhibit  is  the  whole  pottery 
of  Andaste  or  early  Iroquoian  character.  He  has  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  whole  pots  which  were  found  in  washouts  along  the  river, 
at  village  sites,  rock-shelters  and  at  other  places. 

Maps  of  the  river  are  not  yet  completed,  yet  including  smaller 
camp  sites  there  appear  to  be  at  least  three  hundred  sites  of  Indian 
interest  between  the  head  of  the  river  and  its  mouth.  On  the  upper 
river,  between  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
the  sites  are  rather  evenly  divided  between  Iroquoian  and  Algonkian, 
although  Iroquoian  probably  predominate.  These  do  not  appear  to 
be  Andaste.  Between  Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania,  and  Binghamton, 
New  York,  the  sites  indicate  the  predominance  of  Algonkian  influ- 
ence. Just  below  Binghamton  the  river  again  enters  Pennsylvania, 
and,  from  this  point  to  the  tidewater  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  Andaste 
culture  is  in  evidence,  but  does  not  always  predominate. 

When  the  expedition  was  organized  it  was  thought  that  the  work 
on  the  Susquehanna  could  be  accomplished  in  one  season  of  four 
months.  It  is  now  known  that  it  would  require  five  summers,  at 
least,  to  properly  study  the  main  river  valleys,  together  with  the 
Chemung,  the  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata.  The  river  is  subject 
to  floods,  and  these  high  waters  deposit  as  much  as  two  feet  of  silt 
over  some  sites,  whereas  others  are  left  bare,  the  soil  being  washed 
away. 

The  Indian  cabins  seem  to  have  been  rather  far  apart,  and  each 
village  seems  to  have  occupied  considerable  space  of  ground.  This 
of  itself  would  make  it  necessary  to  spend  considerable  time  in  the 
labor  of  locating  ash-pits,  dwelling  sites  and  cemeteries.  With  the 
deposition  of  great  quantities  of  silt  everywhere,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  locate  sites,  since  there  were  no  surface  indications  of  con- 
sequence. 
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As  we  proceeded  down  the  river  the  men  would  land  at  a site 
marked  on  our  maps  as  an  Indian  village  of  consequence  during  the 
historic  period.  Permission  having  been  secured,  these  men  would 
scatter  about  and  sink  test  pits  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  apart 
over  an  area  of  from  ten  to  fifty  acres.  During  the  day  our  work- 
men would  sink  as  many  as  two  hundred  of  these  pits,  or  one  hun- 
dred in  half  a day.  If  this  number  of  test  pits  resulted  in  no  finds, 
the  expedition  would  move  on  to  another  site. 

The  early  maps  of  Pennsylvania  note  quite  a number  of  these 
historic  Indian  village  sites  along  the  river.  I do  not  have  time  in 
this  brief  paper  to  mention  these  villages,  but  they  are  generally 
known  and  Dr.  Donehoo  has  verified  their  locations.  The  Indians 
living  on  these  sites  played  an  important  part  in  the  Colonial  wars. 
Most  of  the  villages  on  the  upper  river  were  destroyed  by  the  Sul- 
livan and  other  military  expeditions.  The  officers  accompanying 
these  expeditions  have  given  us  more  or  less  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  villages  and  the  number  of  Indians  oc- 
cupying them.  There  was  a considerable  Indian  population,  espe- 
cially on  the  upper  river,  to  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Yet  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  well-known  sites,  such  as 
Onoquaga,  in  New  York,  and  Tioga,  Wyalusing,  Towanda,  Sha- 
mokin,  and  others  in  Pennsylvania,  produced  large  numbers  of  glass 
beads,  brass  ornaments,  silver  or  copper  crucifixes  or  other  European 
trinkets.  In  brief,  between  the  head  of  the  river  and  Athens,  there 
appears  to  be  far  less  evidence  of  prehistoric  occupation  than  of 
historic.  Compared  with  other  rivers  examined  by  me  in  past  years, 
the  upper  and  middle  Susquehanna  constitute  the  only  one  where 
evidence  of  European  contact  far  outweighs  the  evidence  of  ancient 
occupation. 

The  nine  men  composing  our  expedition,  with  one  exception,  were 
all  accustomed  to  searching  for  Indian  remains  on  the  surface,  and 
as  each  site  was  examined  eight  of  these  men  were  landed  to  go 
over  the  entire  ground  very  carefully,  seeking  for  surface  remains. 
Sometimes  an  entire  day  was  spent  at  a single  site.  The  net  result 
of  all  of  this  work  was  rather  meagre.  The  Delaware  parallels  the 
Susquehanna,  and  is  a shorter  river,  yet  indications  along  that  river 
are  to  the  effect  that  occupation  was  of  a greater  duration  and  more 
ancient.  The  two  Onoquaga  sites,  in  New  York,  are  about  six  miles 
apart.  There  were  as  many  as  fifty  large  cabins  located  on  the 
lower  site  just  before  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  In- 
dians and  others  hostile  to  the  American  cause  seem  to  have  congre- 
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gated  there  in  large  numbers.  Onaquaga  played  an  important  part  in 
early  historic  times,  as  there  is  considerable  literature  relating  to 
it.  We  employed  some  additional  local  labor  on  reaching  this  site, 
spending  three  days  on  the  upper  and  three  days  on  the  lower  sites. 
While  some  broken  pottery  and  flint  implements  were  discovered, 
we  could  find  no  cemetery  and  the  large  number  of  artifacts  of 
brass,  glass  and  iron  in  local  collections  seems  to  indicate  recent 
rather  than  an  old  occupation. 

It  was  on  the  islands  in  the  river  that  we  found  most  evidence  of 
the  more  primitive  cultures.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  islands 
between  Athens  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  rather  than  further  up. 
The  soil  on  these  islands  had  been  much  disturbed  by  floods,  there- 
fore, surface  hunting  was  rendered  more  easy.  Careful  examination 
of  all  the  washed  places  revealed  the  following  facts:  On  the  upper 
river,  chipped  implements,  black  chert  with  a little  foreign  material, 
such  as  Ohio  flint ; on  the  middle  river  there  is  some  quartzite,  con- 
siderable black  chert  and  a little  of  the  Pennsylvania  jasper;  on  the 
lower  river,  quartz  and  quartzite  predominate,  rhyolite  is  common, 
but  there  is  not  very  much  black  flint,  save  towards  Harrisburg  and 
Columbia.  There  is  also  more  broken  steatite,  or  soapstone,  on  the 
lower  river  than  there  is  on  the  upper  or  middle. 

On  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  the  expedition 
spent  twenty  days  studying  that  region  lying  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Chemung  and  Spanish  Hill,  or  Carantouan,  some  ten  miles  up 
stream.  Spanish  Hill  was  an  Andaste  fortified  village,  visited  by 
Stephen  Brule  in  1615,  when  he  went  on  the  mission  for  Champlain, 
in  which  he  sought  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  war  which  the  French 
were  making  upon  the  Onondaga  fort.  It  was  the  first  large  Andaste 
settlement  on  the  river.  Reeforced  by  local  collectors  and  Boy 
Scouts,  the  expedition  searched  this  interesting  region  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Sullivan  faithfully,  and  found  a cemetery  containing  fifty- 
nine  skeletons,  presumably  Andaste.  The  two  villages  of  Iroquoian 
historic  period,  presided  over  by  Esther  Montour  (Queen  Esther) 
and  inhabited  by  the  warring  Six  Nations,  were  located  below 
Athens.  Excavations  in  two  score  or  more  places  verified  obser- 
vations made  on  the  sites  further  up  stream.  Broken  pottery  is 
numerous  and  it  appears  to  be  both  Algonkian  and  Iroquoian.  There 
were  great  numbers  of  flat  pebbles  notched  for  use  as  net  sinkers, 
a great  many  arrow  points  and  some  polished  stone  hatchets  or  celts. 
The  chert  implements  are,  for  the  most  part,  crudely  made. 


Indian  Clay  Pipes  from  North  and  West  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
(In  Collections  of  The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.) 
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Before  considering  the  cemetery,  I desire  to  state  that  Spanish 
Hill,  famous  in  local  history  as  well  as  in  literature,  was  a great 
disappointment.  Over  four  hundred  test  pits  were  sunk  on  the  hill 
itself  and  on  the  neighboring  flats,  but  no  indication  of  a large  site 
could  be  discovered.  Within  a radius  of  forty  kilometers  of  this 
place  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  collectors  of  specimens.  These 
men  have  searched  the  hills  and  fields  for  many  years.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  most  of  the  objects  left  by  the  Andaste  have  been  picked 
up.  Mrs.  Louise  W.  Murray,  in  her  book,  “History  of  Old  Tioga 
Point,”  devotes  pages  51-66  to  Spanish  Hill,  and  gives  a very  good 
summary  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

Alanson  B.  Skinner,  Esq.,  had  charge  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Andaste  cemetery,  I being  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  for  school 
commencement.  I insert  several  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Skinner’s 
report. 

Just  across  the  Chemung  River  from  Athens,  on  the  M.  P.  Mur- 
ray farm,  on  Upper  Queen  Esther  Flats,  an  Indian  cemetery  was 
found  by  Mr.  Murray’s  grandfather,  Abner  Murray,  prior  to  1850. 
According  to  family  tradition,  numbers  of  skeletons,  buried  in 
trenches,  had  been  ploughed  out,  or  unearthed  in  digging  foundation 
or  post  holes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Murray,  the 
Susquehanna  River  Archaeological  Expedition  was  invited  to  make 
excavations  on  this  site.  Almost  immediately  finds  were  made 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  an  ancient  Iroquoian  cemetery.  In 
all  a total  of  thirty-three  graves  were  excavated  and  fifty-seven 
skeletons  discovered.  The  bodies  had  been  buried  without  regularity 
as  to  depth,  or  position,  and  were  radiated  in  every  direction.  The 
remains  were  not  accompanied  by  relics  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
only  a few  graves  containing  objects,  and  these  were  often  badly 
broken.  In  several  instances  a bit  of  pipe-stem,  a single  potsherd, 
or  a small  heap  of  fragments  placed  where  whole  vessels  should  have 
occurred,  indicated  that  the  Indians  had  apparently  considered  these 
small  pieces  sufficient  to  symbolize  a vessel  or  a pipe.  In  some 
cases  a part  of  a vessel  occurred  in  one  grave,  and  other  fragments 
of  the  same  utensil  in  another — perhaps  some  distance  away.  Nearly 
all  the  objects  unearthed  were  near  the  head  or  hips  of  the  skeleton, 
but  in  one  grave  the  only  one  containing  objects  suggesting  white 
contact,  brass  or  copper  beads  were  found  about  the  neck,  a steel 
scalping  knife  at  the  breast,  and  a discoidal  stone  beneath  the  knees. 
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No  bodies  were  found  stretched  at  length,  but  flexed  burials,  the 
knees  drawn  up  to  nearly  the  chin,  and  bundle  burials,  the  bones 
heaped  beside  or  over  the  skull,  were  found. 

Most  of  the  bones  were  in  poor  condition,  as  were  the  majority 
of  the  relics  found  with  them.  However,  some  of  the  pottery  vessels 
were  found  to  be  restorable. 

From  one  to  seven  skeletons  occurred  on  the  same  level  in  the 
same  grave.  The  larger  number  comprised  a small  ossuary,  for  six 
bundle  burials — indicating  that  the  bone  had  been  deposited  in  the 
pit  subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  the  flesh — were  ranged  round 
a flexed  skeleton.  Often  one  grave  contained  several  bodies  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  the  upper  ones  probably  being  intrusive,  and  later. 
One  bundle  burial  had  heaped  over  it  a ceremonial  deposit  of  the 
antlers  of  deer,  completely  covering  the  skeleton.  Some  burials 
were  minus  their  heads,  and  at  least  one  disassociated  skull  was 
found. 

A number  of  graves  were  opened  in  which  there  were  no  skeletons, 
or  at  best  only  a few  portions  of  bones.  Possibly  these  had  con- 
tained bodies  afterwards  dug  up  by  the  natives  and  reinterred,  per- 
haps in  the  small  ossuary.  Some  may  have  been  rifled  by  whites  at 
a much  later  time. 

Pottery. — Andaste  pottery  resembles  that  of  the  western  Iro- 
quoian  tribes — the  Erie,  Wenro,  Neuter  group — more  closely  than 
that  of  any  other  people,  yet  possesses  a certain  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  its  own.  This  type,  with  immensely  deep  collar,  some- 
times more  than  half  the  height  of  the  pot,  occurs  from  one  end 
of  the  Andaste,  or  Conestoga,  country  to  the  other,  fragments  hav- 
ing been  found  as  far  south  as  southern  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  occur  on  nearly  every  known  Andaste  site.  A char- 
acteristic of  nearly  all  of  the  pots  of  this  type  is,  that  the  decora- 
tion, stamped  on  with  a cord  wrapped  stick,  has  usually  been 
pressed  in  so  hard  as  to  cause  the  place  marked  to  bulge  inward, 
giving  the  inside  of  the  vessel  where  the  ornamentation  occurs,  a 
corrugated  appearance.  Pottery  is  abundant  on  most  northern 
Andaste  sites,  but  is  far  less  common  lower  down  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  occurs  in  graves,  fire  and  shell  pits,  and  in  refuse  dumps. 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  cached  under  overhanging  rocks. 

We  found  an  unmistakable  beaver  effigy  pipe.  It  was  evidently  so 
highly  prized  by  its  owner  that  it  was  carried  to  his  grave  and  there 
placed,  even  though  a portion  of  the  stem  was  broken  off  and  lost. 


Specimens  of  Pottery  and  other  Artifacts  found  at  Athens. 

(Plate  loaned  by  Mrs.  Louise  Welles  Murray.) 


* 
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The  finding  of  a beaver  effigy,  of  antler,  in  the  same  cemetery  would 
make  it  seem  possible  that  this  site  might  have  been  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Beaver  clan ; on  the  other  hand,  both  beaver  effigies 
might  equally  have  been  images  of  the  owner’s  dream  guardian. 

There  was  found  a large  horned  owl  effigy  pipe,  and  a broken 
wolf  pipe,  both  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart,  of  Lock 
Haven,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Dr.  Stewart 
obtained  the  first  pipe  from  a grave,  the  second  one  he  found  on  the 
surface.  A similar  wolf  pipe,  in  much  better  condition  and  of  the 
same  material,  so-called  “fire-clay,”  was  formerly  in  the  Hendricks 
collection  at  Sunbury.  It  was  found  in  a Conestoga  grave  near  the 
site  of  Fort  Augusta. 

There  has  not  been  enough  arclueological  work  done  along  the 
river  to  warrant  offering  positive  observations,  but  I would  like  to 
suggest,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  the  river  seems  to  have  played 
a more  important  part  in  historic  rather  than  prehistoric  times.  It 
is  a question  whether  the  Algonkian  or  the  Iroquoian  influence  pre- 
dominated between  Binghamton  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
western  boundaries  of  the  Andaste  are  not  determined,  since  the 
West  Branch  has  not  been  explored.  An  inspection  of  the  large 
collection  owned  by  Dr.  Stewart  indicates  that  the  Andaste  were 
numerous  on  the  West  Branch.  Mr.  Skinner  thinks  that  the  Andaste 
western  outpost  reached  as  far  as  the  Erie  settlements.  A survey  or 
examination  of  the  West  Branch  would  shed  considerable  light  on 
this  interesting  problem. 

After  the  expedition  left  Athens  it  did  not  spend  a great  length 
of  time  at  any  one  point,  although  it  stopped  at  all  of  the  historic 
sites  and  discovered  quite  a number  of  smaller  sites,  which  had  not 
been  previously  mapped. 

In  the  Wyoming  Valley  no  work  was  done,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Historical  Society  claims  this  field,  and  its  curator, 
Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  is  doing  good  work.  Below  Plymouth,  the 
site  of  a large  Shawnee  town  was  examined.  Here  we  found  quite  a 
number  of  stone  artifacts,  including  a pipe. 

At  Columbia  there  is  a large  outcrop  of  heavy  slate  and  there 
are  numbers  of  sites,  apparently  prehistoric,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  no  historic  objects  were  found.  Large  numbers  of  winged 
or  problematic  forms  in  an  unfinished  state  have  been  found  near 
Columbia.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Urban,  and  we  secured  a number  for  the  Museum 
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of  the  American  Indian.  From  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
evidence  of  ancient  opposition  far  exceeds  that  of  the  historic 
period. 

Below  Columbia  there  are  many  sites,  particularly  after  one  has 
passed  through  the  mountains  and  reached  the  region  lying  about 
Havre  de  Grace,  in  Maryland.  The  largest  village  site  observed  is 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  just  below  Havre  de  Grace, 
extending  for  more  than  a mile  along  the  stream.  About  one  hun- 
dred objects  were  picked  up  in  this  place  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon. Not  far  above  Port  Deposit  there  are  four  or  five  small 
islands  in  the  center  of  the  river,  in  fact  they  are  more  properly 
groups  of  rocks  exposed  at  low  water,  rather  than  islands.  On 
these  were  found  a number  of  pictographs,  nearly  one  hundred  in 
number.  No  reference  to  them  has  been  found,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  been  reported  on  by  previous  explorers. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Valley  presents  some  very  interesting 
problems.  It  might  be  premature  to  draw  conclusions,  but  a suf- 
ficient amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  indicate,  if  not  verify,  some 
archaeological  observations.  The  indication  is  that  the  West  Branch 
seems  to  have  played  a more  important  part  in  prehistoric  times  than 
the  main  river.  For  reasons  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  brief 
report,  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  examine  the  West  Branch. 
That  is  work  that  Dr.  Donehoo,  I trust,  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
in  the  future.  The  West  Branch  is  certainly  a most  promising  field. 
It  will  quite  likely  connect  the  Andaste  with  certain  of  the  Iroquois 
further  west  and  north.  That  is  the  view  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker  and 
also  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Skinner,  but  as  stated  above,  is  more  or  less  the- 
oretical at  the  present  time. 

The  stone  and  clay  relics  themselves  found  between  Take  Otsego, 
the  head  of  the  river,  down  to  the  mouth  at  Chesapeake  Bay,  indi- 
cate, as  has  been  noted,  the  mingling  of  Algonkian,  Andaste  and 
Iroquois  cultures.  The  interesting  feature  is  that  the  historic  sites 
on  the  middle  and  upper  river  seem  to  predominate.  It  is  my 
opinion  that,  as  the  white  people  began  to  occupy  the  coast  and  in- 
terior of  this  country,  and  the  Indians  were  gradually  forced  back, 
they  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  went  up  the  Susquehanna 
and  established  the  early  village  concerning  which  our  historical 
records  are  complete.  These  villages  are  probably  located  on  sites 
that  were  occupied  by  prehistoric  tribes.  The  finding  of  chipped 
and  stone  implements,  crude  pottery  and  unfinished  implements 
would  indicate  this  fact. 


Owned  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart,  of  Lock  Haven.  The  pipe  is  very  highly  polished  and  is 
6 inches  long  annd  2L2  inches  high.  This  pipe  was  found  in  a grave  near  a large  village 
site  at  the  ' Big  Island,”  about  two  miles  east  of  Lock  Haven.  It  is  similar  in  design  and 
material  to  the  pipes  found  at  the  various  Andaste  sites  along  the  Susquehanna  river. 
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. There  is  not  much  evidence  of  aboriginal  trade  or  commerce  on 
the  river.  While  some  flint  was  brought  in  from  Ohio,  most  of  the 
stone,  for  implements,  made  use  of  by  the  Indians,  is  local.  1 here 
is  no  evidence  of  a high  culture  on  the  river.  Rather,  the  Indians 
were  below  those  of  northern  New  York,  Ohio,  or  even  Virginia. 
That  is,  their  art  forms  are  inferior.  The  striking  thing  to  me  was, 
not  so  much  the  poverty  of  material  as  the  inferiority  of  ma- 
terial on  the  whole  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  exceptions  are  found 
in  the  collections  made  by  Willard  Yager  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart. 
These  gentlemen  have  in  their  collections  large  numbers  of  artistic 
and  well-made  stone  objects.  Yet,  in  both  collections,  the  poor  or 
crude  material  predominates.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  significant. 

The  lower  Susquehanna  was  doubtless  occupied  in  times  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  While  the  lower  river  Indians  occupied  villages 
of  more  or  less  extent,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at 
Columbia,  and  at  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  else- 
where, yet  culturally  they  were  low.  They  seemed  to  have  depended 
chiefly  upon  fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  scarcity  of  pestles  and 
grinders  indicates  no  tendency  toward  permanent  agricultural  vil- 
lages. The  exact  relationship  between  these  people  and  those  of 
the  Delaware  or  other  and  more  remote  places,  must  be  worked  out 
at  some  future  time.  Their  implements  are  in  no  wise  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  chipped  and  polished  stone  objects  found  along 
the  Maryland  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Baltimore. 

The  pictographs,  which  these  people  made  on  small  islands  just 
above  Port  Deposit,  are  inferior  to  the  pictographs  made  by  the 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Some  of  the  outlines  made 
by  Mr.  Marye  indicate  this  fact.  There  is  no  particular  motif  and 
the  designs  are  quite  simple  and  follow  one  general  plan. 

I would  like  to  suggest  to  the  honorable  gentlemen  constituting 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  that  they  permit  Dr.  Done- 
hoo  to  carry  on  investigations  along  the  West  Branch,  the  Juniata 
and  such  of  the  main  river  as  lies  within  Pennsylvania ; that  Dr. 
Donehoo  spend  part  of  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years  in  this  work.  Work  along  the  river  between 
June  15  and  September  I is  unsatisfactory  and  carried  on  under 
difficulties,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  growing  crops  on  all  of  the 
important  sites,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  owners  heavy  dam- 
ages for  permission  to  make  excavations. 
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I think  that  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Donehoo  will  be  of  real 
value  to  both  history  and  archseology,  and  certainly  the  results  would 
justify  such  expenditures  of  time  and  money  as  are  necessary. 
(Signed.)  Warren  K.  Moorehead, 

In  charge  of  the  Susquehanna  Archceological  Expedition. 


THE  SUSQUEHANNA  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXPEDITION. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  May  27,  1916,  the  Secretary  was  appointed  to  go  with 
the  proposed  archceological  expedition  as  its  representative,  and  was 
granted  sufficient  funds  to  pay  his  necessary  expenses  while  on  this 
expedition. 

The  Secretary  having  fulfilled  this  mission,  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  work  done  on  this  preliminary  survey 
of  the  archaeology  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Valley.  Since  writing 
this  report,  the  summary  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Susquehanna,  by 
Hon.  Warren  K.  Moorebead,  has  been  received  for  publication  as  a 
part  of  this  report.  As  these  two  reports  were  written  without 
consultation  on  the  part  of  their  authors,  and  as  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  statements  agree,  the  two  reports  give  the 
observations  and  conclusions  of  each  writer. 

The  Secretary  wishes  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Commission 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  of  studying  this  most  interesting 
region  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Moorehead  and  Mr.  Skinner.  The 
entire  trip  was  of  interest,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  archae- 
ology, but  also  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Donehoo, 
Secretary. 


Introduction. 


The  archaeology  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  most  interesting 
because  of  the  various  cultures  which  are  found  along  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Pennsylvania  was, 
in  a great  measure,  the  field  where  many  of  the  migrations  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  westward  and  northward,  commenced  in  historic 
times.  It  may  have  been  the  region  in  which  the  separation  of 
many  of  the  Algonkian  and  Iroquoian  tribes  took  place.  The  author 
of  this  brief  report  is  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
Iroquois  tribes  of  New  York  reached  their  historic  habitat  from  the 
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south  or  southwest,  and  that  before  they  reached  the  New  York 
region,  they  had  dwelt  for  a time  along  the  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  at  tbe  commencement 
of  this  report,  that  he  makes  all  statements  in  it  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  that  neither  Prof.  Moorehead  or  Mr.  Skinner  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  conclusions  reached  or  for  the  theories  ad- 
vanced. Prof.  Moorehead,  who  had  charge  of  the  expedition,  will 
write  a book,  giving  the  full  history  of  the  expedition  and  of  the 
work  accomplished.  This  will  be  the  official  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  expedition. 

The  author  has  for  many  years  made  a study  of  the  Indian 
occupation  of  Pennsylvania.  In  prosecuting  this  study  he  has  not 
only  read  all  of  the  early  records,  but  has  also  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  entire  region  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Ohio  Rivers, 
and  between  the  New  York  boundary  and  the  Potomac  River 
by  many  trips  over  the  Indian  trails  by  foot.  He  realized  at  the 
commencement  of  this  special  study,  that  a knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region  noted  was  absolutely  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  migration  of  the  various  tribes  and  the  causes  under- 
lying the  settlement  of  the  various  historic  Indian  villages.  He 
started  on  this  expedition  with  several  theories  concerning  the  An- 
daste,  or  Susquehannock,  occupation  of  the  river  which  bears  the 
name  of  this  most  interesting  Iroquoian  tribe.  So  far  as  some  of 
these  theories  are  concerned,  he  has  never  heard  any  student  of 
Pennsylvania  archaeology  advance  them. 

The  archaeology  of  the  Susquehanna  River  region  is  of  particular 
interest  because  it  embraces  three  cultures,  that  of  the  Iroquoian, 
the  Algonkian  and,  to  a small  extent,  that  of  the  Siouan.  Notwith- 
standing the  interest  which  archaeologists  have  always  had  in  the 
region  within  the  boundaries  of  this  State,  no  extensive  scientific  in- 
vestigation has  ever  been  made  of  it.  Various  institutions  and  a num- 
ber of  individual  students  have  made  investigations  in  dififerent  locali- 
ties, but  nothing  of  an  extensive  sort  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the 
entire  State.  This  seems  very  strange,  when  one  considers  the 
real  archaeological  and  historical  importance  of  the  field.  Far  more 
work  has  been  done  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  in  the  western  states 
whose  archaeology  is,  to  a great  extent,  founded  upon  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  Pennsylvania  is  es- 
sential to  a right  understanding  of  that  of  the  western  states. 
The  migration  of  the  Algonkian  and  Iroquoian  tribes  westward 
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influenced  the  later  cultures  of  the  western  tribes  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
of  the  migration  of  the  Iroquois  into  their  historic  habitat  in  New 
York  from  the  north,  the  author  has  never  accepted.  He  realizes 
that  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  not  enough  facts  to  prove 
that  the  Iroquois  entered  New  York  from  the  south  or  south- 
west, nevertheless  he  holds  this  theory  of  the  northward  movement 
of  the  Iroquoian  tribes,  from  the  south  or  southwest.  The  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  eastward  movement  of  the  Delaware  and 
Iroquois  as  given  in  the  Walum  Olum  of  the  Delaware,  and  of  the 
driving  out  of  the  Talligewe  (or  Allagewe,  after  whom  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  Mountains  are  named),  is  more  than  mere  tra- 
dition. This  separation  may  have  taken  place  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio  River,  from  which  point  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and 
other  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  east,  as  well  as  the  various  Iroquoian 
tribes,  migrated  to  their  historic  habitats.  The  Andaste,  or  Sus- 
quehannock,  reached  the  Susquehanna  River  by  way  of  the  Juni- 
ata and  the  West  Branch,  which  was  reached  over  the  divide  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River.  The  Erie,  the  Andaste  and  the 
Neuter  were  left  behind  as  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation 
— which  was  formed  at  a later  period — moved  forward  to  the  his- 
toric habitat  in  New  York. 

That  the  historic  Iroquois  habitat  in  New  York  State  was  occupied 
by  an  earlier  Algonkian  people  seems  proved  by  the  investigations 
of  E.  H.  Gohl,  at  Auburn,  New  York.  The  author  has  read  very 
carefully  the  report  of  these  investigations,  kindly  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Gohl,  and  has  compared  the  culture  of  the  Auburn  site  with 
that  of  the  Munsee  Cemetery,  at  Minisink,  New  Jersey,  as  given 
in  the  report  of  George  G.  Heye,  and  has  been  struck  by  the  very 
great  similarity  between  these.  That  of  the  Auburn  site  is  more 
purely  Algonkian.  The  Munsee,  who  may  be  called  the  “Senecas” 
of  the  Delaware  tribe,  not  only  because  of  the  similarity  of  mean- 
ing of  name,  but  also  because  of  similarity  of  characteristics,  prob- 
ably led  the  advance  movement  of  the  tribes  in  the  eastward  migra- 
tion, reaching  the  upper  Susquehanna  at  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
the  region  of  Auburn,  before  the  Iroquois  had  moved  from  the 
West  Branch  and  Allegheny,  to  drive  him  out. 

A comparison  between  the  artifacts  found  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker, 
Archaeologist  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  excavations  in  the 
Erie  burial  ground  at  Ripley,  New  York,  with  those  found  by  our 


Specimens  found  at  Huneocks  Creek. 

Cache:  43  pieces  all  found  in  one  burial  lot.  (Wren)  Hunlocks  Creek.  Susquehanna 
Valley,  Pa.  Central  figure,  Mica,  (4  inch  thick,  2 drilled  specimens,  12  blue-black  “blades” 
and  floked  implements.  (In  Collections  of  The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.) 
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expedition  in  the  burial  ground  at  Athens,  Pa.,  bear  such  a striking 
resemblance  that  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  at  the  period 
of  these  burials  the  Erie  and  the  Andaste  were  either  one  tribe  or 
so  closely  related  that  the  cultures  were  identical.  One  could  almost 
be  convinced  that  the  Athens  site  was  an  Erie  burial  ground,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  artifacts  found  at  Athens  are  almost 
exactly  reproduced  in  those  found  at  Lock  Haven  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Stewart,  and  in  those  found  at  the  various  Conestoga  sites  along  the 
lower  Susquehanna  River.  The  animal  pipes,  the  archaic  Iroquoian 
pots  and  other  artifacts  are  of  the  same  type.  The  only  difference 
which  the  author  has  been  able  to  discover — in  reading  Mr.  Parker’s 
report — is  in  the  condition  of  the  skeletal  remains.  Those  found 
at  Athens  were  very  much  older,  none  of  the  skeletal  remains 
found  in  the  deeper  burials  were  in  good  condition.  In  fact 
all  were  so  soft  and  cheesy  that  even  a touch  of  the  trowel  would 
cut  through  them.  In  the  present  investigations  at  Lock  Haven 
no  skeletal  remains  are  found  in  the  Andaste  graves,  even  where 
pipes,  banner-stones,  celts  and  other  artifacts  associated  with  burials 
are  found. 

The  author  would  say,  after  having  made  these  examinations  and 
read  these  reports  of  similar  investigations,  that  the  oldest  Andaste 
village  sites  and  burial  grounds  were  situated  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  region  of  Lock  Haven,  which  is  at  the 
very  end  of  the  great  West  Branch  Valley.  Beyond  this  point  come 
the  high,  steep  mountains  and  narrow  valleys  and  then  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  Rivers. 

Another  theory,  which  the  author  has  held  for  several  years,  con- 
cerning the  region  occupied  by  the  Andaste,  or  Susquehannock,  may 
be  mentioned,  as  of  interest  to  the  general  student  of  Indian  history, 
and  which  the  investigations  made  by  him  on  this  expedition  seem 
to  prove,  is  as  follows : The  Andaste,  or  Susquehannock,  at  the 
time  of  John  Smith’s  expedition  up  the  lower  Susquehanna  in  1607, 
occupied  the  lower  river  as  far  as  the  present  Sunbury,  then  up  the 
West  Branch  to  Lock  Haven.  From  this  point  their  trails  ran 
overland  to  Towanda,  by  way  of  Lycoming  Creek  to  headwaters  and 
then  across  to  Towanda  Creek  and  down  it  to  the  Susquehanna. 
Another  trail  ran  up  Muncy  Creek  to  its  headwaters  and  then  down 
a branch  of  Towanda  Creek.  If  one  will  look  at  a good  map  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  or,  better  still,  take  the  trip  by  water  and  by 

land  from  Towanda  to  Sunburv,  the  one  reason  for  this  cut-off  of 
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the  Andaste  from  Sunbury  to  the  West  Branch  will  be  seen.  The 
Susquehanna  River  from  Towanda  to  the  head  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  is  a series  of  curves.  The  river  between  these  points  almost 
doubles  upon  itself  again  and  again.  In  some  places  it  is  but  a 
mile  or  two  across  the  mountains  from  one  point  on  the  river  to 
another,  while  by  water,  following  the  curves  of  the  river,  it  will  be 
ten  or  fifteen  miles.  Not  only  is  the  distance  lengthened,  but  the 
entire  river  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains  which  run  down  almost 
to  the  river  banks.  The  distance  up  Towanda  Creek,  and  then 
down  Lycoming  Creek  to  Williamsport,  and  then  down  the  West 
Branch  to  Sunbury,  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  between  Towanda 
and  Sunbury  by  the  river  and  the  trip  can  be  made  in  much  less  time. 
The  most  southerly  Andaste  village  above  Sunbury  was  probably  at, 
or  near,  Wyalusing.  The  villages  on  the  West  Branch  would  be 
reached  from  this  point  by  the  trail  up  Sugar  Run  to  South  Branch 
of  Towanda  Creek,  and  then  on  down  to  the  West  Branch,  by  way 
of  Muncy  Creek. 

There  was  another  reason  for  this  detour.  According  to  John 
Smith  the  “Massawomekes”  were  the  “mortall  enimies”  of  the  Sus- 
quehannocks.  In  his  splendid  article  on  the  Susquehannocks  in 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Mr.  Hewett  identifies  this 
name  with  the  name  from  which  we  derive  Wyoming,  as  a corrup- 
tion. The  Delaware  name  for  the  present  Wyoming  was  M’cheu- 
waming,  meaning  “at  the  great  flats,  or  plain.”  The  Indian  name 
has  been  corrupted  to  Wyoming.  The  animate  plural  of  this  name 
would  be  M’Cheuomek,  which  Smith  heard  in  another  dialect  as 
Massawomeck.  These  Massawomeckes  were  probably  the  same  as 
the  Scahentoarrhonons  of  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1635.  These  were 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1652.  As  they  occupied  the  Wyoming 
Valley  in  1607,  one  can  see  why  the  Andaste  villages  and  trails  ran 
up  the  West  Branch  to  its  headwaters  and  then  across  to  the  village 
sites  at  Wyalusing,  Towanda,  Sugar  Creek,  Athens,  and  Spanish 
Hill. 

The  investigations  at  Spanish  Hill,  just  above  the  State  line,  near 
Waverly,  New  York,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  the  traditional 
stockaded  village  at  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek,  has  almost  con- 
vinced the  author  that  Carantouan,  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
site  of  Spanish  Hill,  was  a stockaded  site  used  only  in  times  of  war 
and  not  a permanent  village  site.  It  would  seem  that  this  hill,  which 
occupies  a most  strategic  position,  commanding  the  Chemung  and 
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the  North  Branch  valleys,  was  a rallying  point  to  which  the  A11- 
daste  went,  not  only  from  the  villages  south  of  it  along  the  main 
Susquehanna,  but  also  from  the  villages  on  the  West  Branch  in 
the  region  of  Lock  Haven  and  Williamsport.  Stephen  Brule  was 
sent  by  Champlain,  in  1615,  to  Carantouan  to  obtain  five  hundred 
warriors  to  assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  Onondaga  Fort.  Brule 
did  not  return  and  Champlain  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  take  this  stronghold.  Three  years  afterwards  Champlain  met 
Brule,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Carantouan  and  of 
the  reasons  why  he  could  not  get  the  five  hundred  warriors  from 
Carantouan.  Champlain  says  in  his  account  of  this  meeting  with 
Brule,  “After  it  had  been  resolved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Carantouan 
to  send  the  five  hundred  men,  these  were  very  long  in  getting  ready, 
although  urged  by  Brule  to  make  haste,  who  explained  to  them 
that  if  they  delayed  any  longer  they  would  not  find  us  there.  And 
in  fact  they  did  not  succeed  in  arriving  until  two  days  after  our  de- 
parture from  that  place,  which  we  were  forced  to  abandon,  since  we 
were  too  weak  and  worn  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This 
caused  Brule  and  the  five  hundred  men  whom  he  had  brought,  to 
withdraw  and  return  to  their  village  of  Carantouan.  After  their 
return  Brule  was  obliged  to  stay  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  autumn 
and  all  the  winter,  for  lack  of  company  and  escort  home.”  Cham- 
plain says  again  in  this  account  of  Brule’s  visit  to  Carantouan, 
“When  the  Council  was  ended  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  men, 
orders  were  given  to  collect,  prepare,  and  arm  them,  so  as  to  go  and 
join  us  where  we  were  encamped  before  the  fort  and  village  of  our 
enemies.” 

Spanish  Hill  has  always  been  considered  as  being  the  site  of  this 
village  of  Carantouan.  The  hill  itself  is  a natural  fortification,  over- 
looking the  Chemung  Valley  and  the  beautiful  flats  southward  to 
Athens.  It  was  an  ideal  site  for  a stockade  fort.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  the  site  of  the  permanent  village  of  Carantouan,  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  beautiful  and  rich  flats 
south  of  it.  The  fertile  valley  below  the  hill  is  almost  exactly  like 
the  region  south  of  Lock  Haven,  which  stretches  southward  through 
Jersey  Shore,  Williamsport,  etc.  The  deposit  of  silt  along  this 
valley  at  Waverly  has  probably  covered  the  original  site  of  the 
Andaste  villages  and  corn  fields.  An  investigation  of  Spanish  Hill 
gave  no  evidence  whatever  of  it  having  been  a permanent  village  site. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  during  the  time  of  the  investigation  at 
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this  place,  careful  work  was  not  possible.  But  many  test  holes  and 
trenches  were  dug,  not  only  on  the  hill,  but  upon  the  sides  of  it.  The 
soil  at  no  place  gave  evidence  of  any  long  occupation,  or  even  of  a 
short  occupation  by  a large  number  of  people.  According  to  Brule, 
there  were  eight  hundred  warriors  at  Carantouan  when  he  was 
there.  If  Spanish  Hill  was  the  site  of  the  stockade  containing  eight 
hundred  men,  some  evidence  of  that  occupation  should  be  found,  if 
it  was  used  for  any  length  of  time.  We  found  a few  scattered 
fragments  of  pottery  on  the  surface.  Nothing  whatever  in  any  of 
the  test  holes  which  were  dug.  It  seems  to  the  author,  after  having 
made  the  investigation  on  Spanish  Hill  and  in  the  valley  about  it, 
that  the  permanent  village  of  Carantouan  must  have  been  situated 
in  the  region  south  of  it.  Brule  does  not  say  that  it  was  upon  a 
hilltop.  The  hilltop  contains  several  acres  of  land.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascend  on  all  sides.  There  is  no  water  obtainable  on  the  hill.  It 
could  be  used  as  a place  of  defense  for  a short  time,  but  not  as  a 
permanent  village  site.  Brule  also  says  in  the  account  given,  that 
the  Council  of  the  village  sent  out  to  “collect”  the  warriors  which 
he  asked  for.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  larger  Andaste 
villages  were  south  of  the  hill  and  that  it  was  an  outpost,  stockaded 
point,  used  by  all  of  the  villages  in  the  region  as  a rallying  place 
when  the  Iroquois  from  the  northward  threatened  the  settlements. 
Every  part  of  the  broad  valley  between  the  Chemung  and  the  North 
Branch  gives  evidence  of  a large  population  having  occupied  it 
during  a long  period. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  disappointed  in  the 
very  poor  results  of  the  investigation  of  this  famous  hill.  Local  col- 
lectors have  many  relics  which  have  been  found  on  this  hill.  These 
have  all  been  “surface  finds,”  which  would  bear  out  the  theory  of 
the  hill  having  been  used  as  a rallying  point. 

It  seems  highly  probable  to  the  author  that  careful,  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  region  south  of  Spanish  Hill,  towards  Athens, 
will  bring  to  light  many  facts  concerning  the  Andaste  occupation 
of  this  region.  The  burial  ground  at  Athens,  which  was  excavated 
by  the  expedition,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  later  in  this 
report,  was  evidently  a burial  place  of  the  Andaste.  This  site  is  al- 
most opposite  the  town  of  Athens,  known  previously  as  Tioga. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  burial  site  which  has  ever  been 
investigated  in  this  State.  It  is  the  only  one  of  so  large  an  extent 
of  which  the  author  has  any  knowledge  within  the  region  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  the  Andaste  would  have 
had  a burial  ground  five  or  six  miles  from  the  site  of  their  village. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Andaste  village  site  of  the  time 
of  the  burials  was  situated  either  at  the  site  of  the  present  Athens, 
or  along  the  upper  end  of  Queen  Esther’s  Flats.  A number  of 
Iroquoian  graves  have  been  opened  within  the  town  of  Athens, 
as  well  as  along  the  Chemung  in  the  region  of  Spanish  Hill.  The 
skeletal  remains  found  in  these  graves,  as  well  as  the  pottery,  are 
much  later  than  those  found  in  the  Andaste  graves  on  the  Murray 
farm.  So  far  as  the  author  has  examined  the  skeletal  remains  found 
in  the  graves  in  this  region  he  is  certain  that  the  graves  on  the 
Murray  farm  are  older  than  any  in  the  entire  region.  The  pottery 
found  in  these  graves  is  of  a more  archaic  type  than  any  he  has  yet 
seen. 

The  author  of  this  brief  sketch  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  statements  made  concerning  Spanish  Hill  are  his  own.  General 
John  S.  Clark,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  was  the  first  writer 
to  advance  the  theory  that  Spanish  Hill  was  the  site  of  the  Caran- 
touan  of  Brule  and  Chaplain.  This  location  has  been  accepted 
by  nearly  all  of  the  local  historical  writers,  upon  what  seems  to  the 
author  to  be  very  unscientific  grounds.  Even  the  map  of  Champlain 
does  not  place  a village  on  Spanish  Hill,  nor  does  it  give  the  name 
“Carantouan.”  The  legend  on  the  map  is  “Carantouannais”  and  the 
symbols  for  the  villages  are  placed  in  the  region  south  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  the  Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna  Rivers,  near  the 
present  Athens.  The  symbols  for  the  villages  of  the  “Carantouan- 
nais” are  also  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  what  was  later  named 
“Queen  Esther’s  Flats,”  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  members 
of  the  expedition  made  the  excavations  on  the  Murray  farm. 

For  every  reason,  this  region  appears  to  the  author  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  permanent  Andaste  village,  or  a part  of  the  general 
settlement  of  the  Carantouannais,  which  covered  the  flats  south  of 
Spanish  Hill. 

Mrs.  Louise  Welles  Murray,  who  has  done  so  much  historical 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  does  not  agree  with  the  author  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  permanent  village  site  of  Carantouan.  She,  and 
many  others,  insist  upon  the  Spanish  Hill  location.  Mrs.  Murray  is 
conducting  investigations  on  Spanish  Hill,  with  a view  of  finding  the 
village  site.  The  author  hopes  that  her  work  may  be  successful  in 
every  way,  and  that  she  may  discover  scientific  evidences  of  a per- 
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manent,  pre-historic  Iroquoian  village  site  at  that  place.  The 
author  has  no  desire  to  cast  aside  traditions  which  are  supported  by 
scientific  investigation.  But,  when  scientific  investigation  is  opposed 
in  its  results  to  the  local  traditions,  the  author  accepts  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter.  To  place  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  in- 
vestigation up  to  the  present  is  concerned,  the  author  would  state 
that  he  is  inclined  to  hold  the  theory  that  the  large,  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Carantouannais,  in  the  region  of  Tioga  Point,  was 
on  the  flats  at  Waverly  and  along  the  upper  end  of  Queen  Esther’s 
Flats,  and  that  the  stockaded  fort  visited  by  Brule,  and  noted  on 
Champlain’s  map,  may  have  been  on  Spanish  Hill.  The  author 
has  visited  and  carefully  examined  three  supposed  “Indian  forts”  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  not  one  of  these  was  there  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  earth  had  ever  been  disturbed  by  human  means.  They 
were  all  perfectly  natural  formations,  made  by  erosion.  They  looked 
like  “forts,”  and  they  may  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  camp 
sites  or  points  of  observation,  as  flint  arrow-points,  fragments  of 
pottery  and  other  Indian  artifacts  are  found  on  the  surface.  Exca- 
vation of  such  sites  show  no  disturbance  of  the  soil  below  the  sur- 
face. The  site  examined  at  Plymouth,  probably  a part  of  the  early 
Shawnee  Town,  had  fire  pits  which  were  five  feet  deep.  This  site 
was  not  occupied  for  any  great  length  of  time.  If  Spanish  Hill 
was  the  site  of  a permanent  village,  containing  eight  hundred  war- 
riors, there  should  be  vast  fire  pits  and  other  marked  evidences  of 
such  occupation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  so-called  mounds  and  burial  sites  on 
the  West  Branch  and  at  Sunbury  were  destroyed  years  ago,  not  only 
by  the  cutting  of  the  canals  and  railroads,  but  also  by  vandals  who 
had  no  regard  whatever  for  the  scientific  value  of  the  skeletal 
remains  and  of  the  aboriginal  relics  which  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  These  “mounds”  were  opened  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  history  of  the  Indian,  and 
who  placed  no  value  upon  the  relics  which  would  now  be  almost 
priceless. 

The  history  of  the  Iroquoian  tribe,  known  to  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  as  the  Minquas ; to  the  French,  as  the  Andastes,  and  to  the 
English  as  the  Susquehannocks,  or  Conestogas,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  also  pathetic  in  American  ethnology.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  give  a history  of  this  tribe  in  this  report.  The  author 
hopes  at  some  future  time  to  write  a more  extensive  sketch  of  the 
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thrilling  history  of  this  most  interesting  people.  A few  facts,  how- 
ever, should  be  mentioned. 

When  John  Smith  landed  in  Virginia  in  1607,  the  “Sasquesahan- 
nocks”  dominated  the  region  along  the  river,  which  took  its  name 
from  them,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  New  York  to  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  were  considered  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
warlike  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  the  continent.  Smith  went  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  from  Jamestown  on  July  24,  1608.  At  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  he  met  with  a party  of  the  “Tockwogh” 
(probably  Nanticoke),  who  told  him  of  the  “Sasquesahannokes”,  a 
mighty  people,  and  mortall  enimies  with  the  Massawomeckes.” 
Captain  Smith  was  anxious  to  meet  with  some  of  the  members  of 
this  tribe,  so  he  sent  his  interpreter  with  one  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Tockwogh  tribe,  to  ask  some  of  these  “Sasquesahannokes”  to 
come  down  the  river  to  meet  him.  I11  “The  voyages  and  discoveries 
of  Captain  John  Smith  in  Virginia”  he  tells  of  his  meeting  with 
these  people.  He  says,  “But  to  proceed,  60  of  these  Sasquesahan- 
nocks  came  to  the  discoverers  with  skins,  Bowes,  Arrowes,  Tar- 
gets, Beads,  Swords,  and  Tobacco  Pipes  for  presents.  Such  great 
and  well  proportioned  men  are  seldom  seene,  for  they  seemed  like 
Giants  to  the  English,  yea  and  to  the  neighbors : yet  seemed  of  an 
honest  and  simple  disposition,  (and  they  were)  with  much  adoe 
restrained  from  adoring  the  discovrers  as  Gods.  Those  are  the 
most  strange  people  in  all  those  Countries, both  in  language  and  attire  ; 
for  their  language  it  may  well  beseeme  their  proportions,  sounding 
from  them,  as  it  were  a great  voice  in  a vault,  or  cave,  as  an  Eccho. 
Their  attire  is  the  skinnes  of  Beares  and  Woolves,  some  have  Cas- 
sacks  made  of  Beares  heades  and  skinnes  that  a mans  necke  goes 
through  the  skinnes  neck,  and  the  eares  of  the  beare  fastened  to  his 
shoulders  behind,  the  nose  and  the  teeth  hanging  downe  his  breast, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nose  hung  a Beares  Pawe;  the  halfe  sleeves 
comming  to  the  elbowes  were  the  neckes  of  Beares  and  the  arms 
through  the  mouth,  with  pawes  hanging  at  their  noses.  One  had 
the  head  of  a Woolfe  hanging  in  a chaine  for  a jewell ; his  Tobacco 
pipe  3 quarters  of  a yard  long,  prettily  carved  with  a Bird,  a Beare, 
a Deare,  or  some  such  devise  at  the  great  end,  sufficient  to  beat 
out  the  braines  of  a man ; with  bowes,  and  arrowes,  and  clubs,  suit- 
able to  their  greatness  and  condition.  These  are  scarce  known  to 
Powhatan.  They  can  make  neere  600  able  and  mighty  men,  and 
are  pallasadoed  in  their  Townes  to  defend  them  from  the  Massa- 
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womekes  their  mortall  enimies.”  This  description  of  the  Susque- 
hannocks  is  interesting  as  it  is  the  first  written  record  of  the  white 
man’s  meeting  with  this  tribe. 

When  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  commenced  their  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  rich  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  on  the  Delaware 
River,  the  Minquas  were  the  most  profitable  customers  of  the  trad- 
ing posts  which  were  established.  In  Captain  Hendricksen’s  report 
of  his  discoveries  in  New  Netherland  in  1616  he  makes  mention  of 
trading  with  the  “Minquaes.”  The  various  trails  eastward  from  the 
Andaste  villages  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  led  to  the  various  settle- 
ments which  were  made  on  the  lower  Delaware,  at  the  site  of  the 
present  Chester,  New  Castle,  etc.  These  ran  from  the  Andaste,  or 
Susquehannock  villages  at  the  mouth  of  Octorara  Creek,  at  the  site 
of  Columbia,  Wrightsville,  Lancaster,  etc.  The  “Sasquesahannocks” 
met  with  by  John  Smith  were,  in  all  probability  from  some  of  the 
villages  in  the  region  of  Conestoga  Creek,  or  Wrightsville. 

The  Iroquois  finally  overthrew  the  Andaste  in  1675,  at  the  forts 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River.  The  surviving  members  of  this 
once  powerful  tribe  were  scattered.  Some  went  to  the  Potomac, 
where  they  settled  on  the  east  bank  above  Piscataway  Creek.  Some 
of  these  returned  to  the  region  of  their  villages  near  Lancaster,  at 
Conestoga.  These  held  a treaty  with  William  Penn  in  1701.  The 
remnant  of  the  great  Andaste,  or  Susquehannock,  tribe  dwindled  in 
numbers  year  by  year.  In  1763  they  numbered  but  twenty.  Six 
of  these  were  killed  on  the  night  of  December  14,  1763,  by  the 
“Paxton  Boys,”  Scotch-Irish  settlers.  The  remaining  fourteen 
were  taken  to  the  workhouse  at  Lancaster  for  safe  keeping.  On 
December  27  the  same  gang  of  “Paxton  Boys”  rode  to  the  work- 
house,  broke  into  it  and  killed  the  last  remnant  of  the  once  dominant 
Susquehannocks. 

The  name  Conestoga  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the  French  spell- 
ings of  the  Iroquois  Andasto’eronon  and  Gandasto’eronon. 

On  the  Lewis  Evans  map  of  1749  a “Conestoga  Indian  F.”'  (fort) 
is  noted  below  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek,  on  the  West  Branch,  near 
the  present  Jersey  Shore.  The  forts  on  the  lower  Susquehanna 
were  situated  a few  miles  below  Wrightsville  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Octorara  Creek. 

The  Pran  and  Work  op  the  Expedition. 

During  the  spring  of  1916  Prof.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  widely  known  as  an  archieologist  and 
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author,  made  plans  for  an  expedition  to  investigate  the  archaeology 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  from  its  headwaters  at  Lake  Otsego,  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  students  of  archaeology  that  this  region  should  be  given 
more  attention.  No  scientific  investigation  of  the  various  cultures 
of  this  region  has  ever  been  made.  The  river  passes  through  three 
cultures,  the  Iroquoian,  the  Algonkian,  and  the  Siouan.  The  Iro- 
quoian  at  its  headwaters  and  at  various  points  along  its  course  to 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay ; the  Algonkian  along  its  entire  course, 
and  the  Siouan  at  various  points  where  the  Tutelo  settled.  The  great 
Iroquoian  tribe,  the  Andaste  or  Susquehannocks,  whose  name  has 
been  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  river,  has  never  been  given  the  study 
which  its  importance  demands.  Many  of  the  problems  concerning 
the  early  occupation  of  Pennsylvania  are  still  unsolved.  Upon  the 
solution  of  some  of  these  problems  depends  the  settling  of  many  of 
the  questions  concerning  the  Iroquoian  occupation  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  various  problems  concerning  the  migrations  of  the  vari- 
ous Algonkian  tribes  in  this  region. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  make  a preliminary  survey 
of  the  entire  course  of  the  river,  to  investigate  the  various  cultures 
along  its  course  and  to  compare  the  archaeological  remains  with  the 
well-known  Iroquoian  and  Algonkian  remains  in  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

It  was  realized  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  that  such 
a vast  region  could  not  be  given  intensive  investigation.  The  area 
included  in  the  course  of  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries  covers 
several  thousand  miles.  This  area  could  not  be  intensively  worked 
in  one  summer.  Nothing  but  a start  in  the  investigation  of  this 
region  could  be  made  in  this  limited  time. 

Many  things  prevent  a thorough  scientific  investigation  of  this 
most  important  field  of  archaeological  remains.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  presented  because  of  the  fact  that  the  most  vastly  occupied 
points  are  now  covered  by  cities,  or  have  been  entirely  changed  by 
the  great  fills  made  by  the  railroads  and  dump  piles  of  culm  from  the 
coal  mines.  At  a number  of  important  points  (such  as  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  Sunbury,  and  Harrisburg)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  the 
work  of  making  excavations,  as  the  original  surface  of  the  earth  is 
many  feet  below  the  fills  which  have  been  made.  At  other  points  the 
washes  made  by  the  floods  in  the  river  and  its  tributaries  have  carried 
away  all  of  the  earth  in  which  the  archaeological  remains  would  be 
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found,  and  at  other  points  the  original  surface  has  been  covered  by 
great  deposits  of  silt.  Along  the  entire  course  of  the  river  the  most 
important  finds  were  made  on  the  second  terrace  above  the  danger  of 
high  water.  But,  it  was  discovered  at  a number  of  places,  where 
the  silt,  which  had  been  washed  out  from  the  lower  terrace,  was 
examined,  that  it  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  occupants  of  the 
region  to  build  their  villages  or  make  their  burials  above  the  flood 
stage  of  the  river.  Artifacts  belonging  to  both  village  sites  and  to 
burial  grounds  were  found  in  the  earth  from  wash-outs  which  were 
made  along  the  river  bank. 

The  expedition  met  with  a serious  difficulty  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  in  the  heavy  rains  which  were  encountered  for  nearly  six 
weeks.  These  rains  made  working  in  the  muddy  soil  very  difficult 
and  camping  most  unpleasant.  Dry  camp  sites  along  the  river  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  author  had  some  doubts,  previous  to  this 
expedition,  as  to  the  correct  origin  of  the  name  of  the  river.  Even 
Heckewelder  said  that  the  commonly  given  derivation  of  the  name 
(Assisku,  “mud,”  hanna,  “river”)  was  not  a truly  descriptive  name. 
As  a matter  of  fact  a more  descriptive  name  could  hardly  be  found. 
From  Lake  Otsego  along  almost  the  entire  course  of  the  river  the  soft 
mud  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features.  The  protecting  growth  of  willow  and  other  trees  along  the 
river  banks  keep  this  fine  silt,  even  in  hot  weather,  in  a muddy  con- 
dition. 

The  scenery  along  the  entire  river  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  Great  Bend,  Queen  Esther’s  Flats,  the  towering  mountains 
above  Tunkhannock,  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
river  below  Sunbury,  the  cuts  through  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  are 
all  most  wonderfully  grand  and  beautiful.  The  author  thought  again 
and  again,  “No  wonder  the  Red  Man  loved  this  river  and  its  won- 
derful mountains.” 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1916,  Prof.  Moorehead  invited  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  to  accompany  him 
on  this  expedition  as  its  historian.  At  a meeting  of  the  Commission 
at  Philadelphia,  April  27,  the  Commission  appointed  its  Secretary, 
George  P.  Donehoo,  as  its  representative  on  the  expedition,  and 
granted  him  sufficient  funds  to  pay  his  expenses  and  to  purchase  any 
pre-historic  objects  which  he  might  find  in  the  hands  of  collectors, 
for  the  State  Museum.  He  was  also  authorized  to  try  to  get  gifts 
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of  archaeological  material  for  a proposed  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Archaeology,  in  the  State  Museum. 

The  personnel  of  the  expedition  as  finally  constituted  consisted 
of  the  following:  Hon.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover,  Mass.; 
Alanson  B.  Skinner,  formerly  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  now  of  the  Museum  of  American  Indians,  New  York ; 
George  P.  Donehoo,  Coudersport,  Pa. ; Ernest  O.  Sugden,  Sur- 
veyor, Orland,  Maine. 

The  following  acted  as  canoemen  and  workmen : Ralph  Lord, 
Bucksport,  Me;  William  Hutchins,  Orland,  Me.;  Frank  Cowan, 
Bucksport,  Me. ; Donald  Eldridge,  Orland,  Me. 

S.  P.  Moorehead,  a son  of  Professor  Moorehead,  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  its  clerk. 

The  outfit  consisted  of  two  20-foot  canoes  for  carrying  baggage, 
cooking  utensils,  tents,  etc. ; three  skiffs,  for  carrying  members  of 
party  and  digging  tools,  four  tents,  besides  the  individual  camping 
outfit  of  the  members  of  the  party.  Each  member  carried  with  him 
two  blankets,  rubber  blanket,  cot,  water-proof  duffle  bag,  besides 
necessary  clothing  and  supplies.  The  “first  aid”  case  of  medical 
supplies  was  not  used  during  the  entire  trip. 

The  members  of  the  expedition,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Donehoo,  met  at  Cooperstown,  May  15.  The  shore  of  Lake  Ot- 
sego was  examined  and  various  camp  and  fishing  sites  were  in- 
vestigated. No  permanent  village  sites  were  found.  On  May 
19  the  expedition  moved  on  down  the  river,  investigating  the  vari- 
ous village  sites  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  at  sites  of  the  present 
Milford,  Colliersville,  Oneonta,  Otego,  Unadilla,  Bainbridge,  Afton, 
Onaquaga,  Windsor,  and  Tuscarora.  Several  hundred  specimens 
of  flint  implements  were  collected  at  these  points,  but  nothing  of  any 
importance  was  found.  The  heavy  rain  made  careful  examination 
of  the  ground  impossible. 

Mr.  Donehoo  joined  the  expedition  at  Great  Bend  on  June  2 
— this  point  being  the  first  to  be  examined  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Tuscarora  village  of  Ingaren,  destroyed  by  Clinton’s 
Brigade  in  1779,  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near 
the  present  bridge.  A number  of  potsherds  were  found  on  the 
bank  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  These  were  Algonkian  in  type 
A number  of  test  holes  were  put  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
but  nothing  but  sherds  were  found. 
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The  expedition  left  Great  Bend  on  the  morning  of  June  3.  Both 
banks  of  the  river  were  examined  along  the  course  to  Binghamton, 
which  was  reached  in  the  evening.  The  camp  was  made  about  one 
mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango  River  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  flats  just  above  the  camp  site  gave  evi- 
dences of  early  occupation.  Several  local  collections,  gathered 
at  this  locality,  were  examined.  Heavy  rains  again  interfered 
with  the  field  work.  A number  of  sherds  were  found  on  the  flats. 
There  were  all  of  the  Algonkian  type. 

The  party  left  Binghamton  early  on  the  morning  of  June  5,  and 
encamped  that  evening  at  the  mouth  of  Owego  Creek.  The  next 
day  a good  village  site  was  found  in  the  town  of  Owego.  This  site 
we  wished  to  examine,  by  digging  a trench,  but  the  owner  re- 
fused permission  for  us  to  make  any  examination  whatever.  Mr. 
Skinner  and  Mr.  Donehoo  went  up  Owego  Creek  for  several  miles, 
making  an  examination  of  the  flats,  upon  which  were  found  flint 
chips  and  small  fragments  of  pottery.  These  flats  were  evidently 
used  by  the  Indians  occupying  the  village  of  Owagea.  Owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  owners  of  the  village  site  to  allow  any  investi- 
gation to  be  made,  the  expedition  left  Owego  at  1 P.  M.  on  June  6, 
reaching  Nicholls  at  3 P.  M.  Encamped  opposite  the  town.  The 
flat  back  of  the  camp  was  examined.  A number  of  flint  arrow 
points  were  found  on  the  knolls.  There  had  evidently  been  a 
village  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  town  of  Nicholls 
This  has  been  washed  away  in  a flood  a number  of  years  ago.  Sev- 
eral collections  examined  in  this  locality  were  gathered  along  the 
flat  near  the  river.  It  was  stated  that  a burial  ground  had  been 
washed  away  in  the  same  flood.  We  left  Nicholls  on  June  7,  ex- 
amining the  banks  on  either  side  of  the  river.  A few  miles  below 
the  site  of  the  traditional  burial  grounds,  in  the  silt  and  rubbish 
which  was  deposited  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  we  found 
a number  of  broken  ornamental  stones,  fragments  of  pottery  and 
a few  flint  implements.  One  very  fine  ungrooved  celt.  We  reached 
Athens  in  the  evening,  encamping  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
above  the  bridge.  Heavy  rain  all  day,  making  work  very  diffi- 
cult. No  dry  wood  could  be  found  along  the  river,  making  it 
necessary  to  give  up  cooking  in  camp. 

On  June  8,  a part  of  the  expedition  commenced  work  on  the 
“Murray  Farm,”  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chemung  River. 
Several  men  were  sent  to  examine  the  flats  along  the  eastern  shore 
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of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Athens.  The  examination  of  the 
Murray  Farm  was  undertaken  because  of  the  information  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Welles  Murray,  who  throughout  the  entire  stay  of  the 
expedition  at  Athens,  gave  much  valuable  information  and  made 
the  success  of  the  work  possible.  Soon  after  commencing  work 
on  this  farm,  situated  on  the  State  Highway  about  a mile  below 
the  bridge  over  the  Chemung,  a grave  was  opened  containing  a 
skeleton  in  very  bad  condition.  One  notched  flint  arrow  point  and 
a fragment  of  pottery  was  found  in  this  grave.  As  the  work  done 
at  this  site  was  the  most  important  done  on  the  expedition,  a more 
extended  notice  is  given  to  it  than  to  any  of  the  other  sites  ex- 
amined. The  burial  ground  is  situated  on  a terrace  above  the  first 
flat,  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  river,  about  two  miles 
from  Tioga  Point,  southwest  of  the  site  of  Fort  Sullivan.  The 
flats  stretching  southward  along  the  river  have  been  known  for 
many  years  as  “Queen  Esther’s  Flats” — named  in  honor  of  Esther 
Montour.  Millard  P.  Murray,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  expedition  to  make  such  excavations  as  necessary, 
provided  suitable  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  tenant,  Mr. 
Smith.  This  was  done  and  arrangements  were  made  for  making 
a thorough  examination  of  the  field.  Mr.  Murray  had  been  in- 
formed when  a boy  that  his  great-grandfather  knew  that  there 
had  been  an  ancient  Indian  burial  ground  on  this  ridge,  as  he  had 
unearthed  bones  when  digging  post-holes  along  the  road.  He  had 
forbidden  any  work  in  this  field  for  this  reason.  As  a consequence, 
the  field  had  never  been  plowed.  The  present  tenant,  how- 
ever,  wras  about  to  plow  the  field  when  the  expedition  arrived. 
Had  this  been  done  several  of  the  graves  would  have  been  torn 
open  and  the  bones  brought  to  the  surface,  as  several  skeletons  in 
the  gateway  to  the  field  were  but  a few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  A number  of  test  holes  were  sunk  on  June  8.  In  all 
of  these  holes  there  was  evidence  that  the  soil  had  been  disturbed. 
On  June  9,  Mr.  Sugden  made  a survey  of  the  field,  making  a plot 
of  the  plan.  Upon  this  were  noted  the  position  of  each  grave  ex- 
amined and  position  of  skeleton.  The  field  notes  contained  all 
data  as  to  condition  of  skeleton,  articles  found  in  grave,  and  other 
items  of  scientific  value.  In  this  report  of  the  expedition  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  a purely  scientific  interest. 
A few  facts,  however,  will  be  of  interest.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work  on  this  site  heavy  rains  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
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The  muddy  condition  of  the  ground  was  a very  great  disadvahtage 
to  careful  work,  as  well  as  a great  hardship  to  the  workmen,  who 
often  were  obliged  to  carry  on  the  examination  of  the  graves  in 
water  several  inches  deep.  The  mud  stuck  to  the  bones  of  the 
skeletons,  making  their  perfect  uncovering  almost  impossible.  In 
all,  fifty-seven  skeletons  were  found.  The  bones  of  nearly  all  were 
in  a cheesy  condition.  All  of  the  burials,  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion, were  of  great  antiquity.  None  contained  any  articles  showing 
contact  with  the  white  traders,  save  the  one  mentioned,  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  a steel  scalping-knife.  The  pottery,  pipes, 
flint  and  stone  implements  were  all  of  an  archaic  Iroquoian  type. 
The  small  number  of  pots  and  implements  found  in  so  many  graves 
would  indicate  that  the  tribe  making  these  burials  was  not  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  several  graves  a fragment  of  pottery 
was  placed  under  the  skull  to  represent  a pot.  No  grave  contained 
more  than  a few  articles.  A number  of  graves  contained  nothing 
whatever.  This  condition  is  most  unusual  in  the  graves  which  have 
been  examined  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  entirely  different  from 
the  conditions  met  with  in  the  Iroquois  burials  in  New  York.  The 
bodies  were  placed  facing  all  points  of  the  compass.  There  was  no 
order  whatever  in  the  burials.  The  majority  of  the  burials  were 
flexed.  There  were  also  a number  of  bundle  burials.  In  some  graves 
there  were  several  skeletons,  burials  having  taken  place  at  different 
times.  In  several  graves  there  were  found  bundles  of  bones,  with 
the  skull  missing.  In  Grave  No.  io  three  skeletons  were  found. 
These  had  been  flung  in  haphazard.  Grave  No.  12,  three  skeletons 
were  found.  The  first  of  these  (designated  as  12. A)  was  flexed, 
heading  southwest  and  facing  southeast.  Two  pottery  vessels  (one 
whole)  were  found  at  the  hips  and  a large  celt  above  the  right 
shoulder.  In  the  same  grave  a skeleton  (designated  as  12. B) 
heading  northeast  and  facing  south.  No  objects  were  found  with 
this.  West  of  skeleton  12. B was  found  skeleton  12. C,  heading 
west  and  facing  south.  An  Iroquoian  pot  was  placed  on  each  side 
of  head,  small  polished  celt  before  the  face,  in  front  of  chin,  a 
triangular  arrow-point  under  right  clavicle,  iron  or  steel  knife  near 
breast  and  a fragment  of  pottery  pipe  near  hip.  The  skull  was  in 
good  condition. 

Grave  No.  13  contained  a bundle  burial,  with  handsomely  dec- 
orated Iroquoian  pot,  in  fragments,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bundle, 
the  skull  on  the  south  side  of  bundle. 
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Grave  No.  15  contained  a bundle  burial,  bones  covered  with 
nearly  a bushel  of  broken  antlers  of  Virginia  deer.  No  skull. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  Murray  farm  until  June  18.  During 
this  time  many  test  holes  were  dug  on  the  lower  flats  and  in  the 
field  west  of  the  State  Highway.  Nothing  was  found.  The  burial 
ground  evidenly  ran  under  the  State  Highway  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion. A number  of  fire  pits  were  opened  along  the  line  of  the  fence. 
These  were  about  two  feet  deep  and  contained  charcoal,  burnt  stone, 
charred  animal  bones  and  a few  bone  implements  and  fragments  of 
pottery.  Several  expeditions  were  made  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  to  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  at  Tioga 
Point.  Also  to  Litchfield,  New  York.  Prof.  Moorehead,  with 
several  workmen,  examined  the  Chemung  River.  The  pottery  frag- 
ments found  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  were  Al- 
gonkian  in  type. 

On  June  19th,  the  members  of  the  expedition  went  to  Waverly, 
New  York,  to  make  an  examination  of  Spanish  Hill,  the  site  of  the 
Andaste  stockaded  village  of  Carantouan.  A heavy  rain,  coming 
down  in  torrents,  made  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  work  after  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill.  On  June  20th  work  was  resumed  at  Spanish 
Hill.  Several  hundred  test  holes  were  dug  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
along  the  sides  and  on  the  flats  in  the  valleys.  A few  fragments  of 
pottery  were  found,  but  no  evidence  of  a permanent  village  site. 
Many  relics  have  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  hill  by  col- 
lectors in  the  past.  It  would  seem  that  Carantouan,  or  rather  the 
supposed  site  of  this  Andaste  village,  upon  the  hill  top,  was  used  as  a 
stockade  in  times  of  danger,  rather  than  as  a permanent  habitation. 
The  permanent  village  site  may  have  been  in  the  valley  near  the  hilL 
The  hill  itself  would  make  an  ideal  site  for  a stockade,  as  the  entire 
region  up  the  Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna  could  be  observed  from 
this  point.  The  view  from  the  hill  top  is  most  wonderful.  The 
members  of  the  expedition  were  very  much  disappointed  in  finding 
nothing  of  value  on  this  most  historic  site. 

The  expedition  left  Athens  on  the  morning  of  June  21.  The 
shores  of  the  river  were  examined  on  either  side  of  the  river.  On 
several  of  the  small  islands  fragments  of  pottery  were  found.  En- 
camped on  eastern  shore  of  the  river  about  one  mile  below  Towanda. 

On  June  226.  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  Towanda  Creek  were  ex- 
amined. A number  of  test  holes  were  dug.  Several  shell  pits  were 
found.  It  was  stated  by  several  persons  who  had  opened  graves  in 
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this  locality  that  these  shell  pits  were  always  found  above  the  skele- 
tons. We  found  no  burials.  Bone  awls,  stone  celts,  flint  chips, 
fragments  of  pottery  and  animal  bones  were  found  in  the  kitchen 
hidden  along  the  river  front.  In  the  afternoon  half  of  the  party 
went  to  the  mouth  of  Wysox  creek,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
river.  The  flats  above  the  creek  contained  many  fragments  of 
pottery,  as  did  also  the  banks  of  the  creek.  The  site  of  a traditional 
burial  ground,  on  the  terrace  above  the  creek  gave  evidence  which 
was  promising.  The  owner,  however,  refused  to  allow  excavations 
to  be  made.  A pipe  and  other  artifacts  found  on  this  field  were  ob- 
tained from  collectors  near  by. 

June  23  was  spent  in  making  an  examination  of  the  hill  at  the 
mouth  of  Sugar  Creek,  the  traditional  site  of  Oscalui,  and  of  the 
later  Newtychanning.  Many  test  holes  were  dug  on  the  hill  and  on 
the  flats  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  Several  large  fire  pits  were 
found  on  the  hill.  Fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in  these.  June 
24  was  spent  in  work  on  the  Hill-Croft  farm,  at  the  mouth  of  To- 
wanda  Creek.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Donehoo  and  several  men  went 
to  the  County  Home,  at  Burlington,  on  Sugar  Creek,  where  several 
graves  are  said  to  have  been  opened.  Test  holes  were  dug  on  the 
farm  at  many  points.  A number  of  flint  arrow-points  and  broken 
pestles  were  found  on  the  surface.  The  County  Home  farm  was 
evidently  a camping  site,  used  by  the  Indians  in  going  to  and  from 
the  West  Branch.  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Sugden  went  to  Athens 
to  make  an  investigation  of  several  sites  in  the  town,  where  burials 
were  supposed  to  have  been  made.  They  dug  several  large  test 
holes,  but  found  nothing. 

The  expedition  left  Towanda  on  June  26.  stopping  at  the  mouth 
of  Wysox  Creek  to  make  another  examination  of  the  shores  of 
the  river  and  creek.  Several  hundred  fragments  of  pottery  were 
dug  out  of  the  bank  of  the  creek.  A stop  was  made  at  noon  at 
Hornet’s  Ferry,  where  several  collections  were  examined.  En- 
camped for  the  night  in  a swamp  above  Hageman’s  Island.  June 
27,  spent  the  morning  in  examining  Hageman’s  Island.  Many  large 
fire  places.  Lower  end  of  island  covered  with  broken  burnt  stones. 
Many  fragments  of  pottery  found  on  surface.  Nothing  discovered 
by  test  holes.  Went  on  down  the  river,  making  examination  of  fields 
along  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Reached  Wyalusing  in  the  eve- 
ning. Encamped  below'  bridge,  at  a good  spring  on  the  western 
shore.  On  June  28  the  entire  party  went  about  two  miles  below  the 
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present  town  of  Wyalusing  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Friedenshutten.  A flood  several  years  ago  had  washed 
away  all  of  the  surface  soil,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  at  the 
site  of  this  village.  Fire  places,  arranged  in  regular  order,  ran 
along  the  terrace  for  nearly  a mile.  Flint  chips,  fragments  of  pot- 
tery and  a number  of  flint  arrow-points  were  found.  A number  of 
test  holes  were  dug.  Ground  was  hard  and  undisturbed.  Just  below 
the  bridge,  at  the  eastern  end,  many  fragments  of  pottery  were 
found.  Many  of  these  were  of  the  Iroquoian  type.  Previous  heavy 
floods  in  the  river  have  washed  away  much  of  the  original  bank  of 
the  river  at  this  point.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Donehoo  went  with 
Dr.  Chamberlain  to  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Run.  A bar-celt,  gorget, 
stone  axe  and  a number  of  flint  arrow-points  were  obtained  from  a 
site  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  run.  Left  camp  at  Wyalusing  in  the 
morning  of  June  29,  stopping  at  Careyville  at  noon.  From  Carey- 
ville  southward  the  high  mountains  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
make  most  picturesque  scenery,  but  give  little  space  along  the  river 
for  village  sites.  A number  of  rock-shelters  were  examined.  These 
contained  fragments  of  pottery.  A more  careful  investigation  of 
the  shelters  along  the  river  might  result  in  the  finding  of  much 
material  of  value.  There  are  reasons,  however,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  river  of  less  archaeological  importance  than  the  region 
above  Towanda  and  below  the  entrance  to  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
These  are  stated  and  discussed  in  the  “Results  of  the  Investigation.” 
We  reached  Tunkhannock  in  the  evening  and  encamped  a short  dis- 
tance up  the  creek. 

The  region  south  of  Tunkhannock  to  Plymouth  was  gone  over 
rapidly  as  the  deep  deposits  of  silt  and  the  gigantic  culm  heaps  at 
the  coal  mines  made  careful  work,  save  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money,  impossible.  This  region  has  been  examined  very  thoroughly 
by  Christopher  Wren  and  other  members  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Historical  and  Geological  Society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  historic  re- 
gions in  the  State  and  has  already  furnished  a wealth  of  archaeological 
material,  much  of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr. 
Wren  has  been  doing  a splendid  work  in  collecting  and  preserving  so 
much  valuable  material  from  this  field.  It  is  hoped  that  a careful 
examination  of  this  collection  and  a comparison  of  the  artifacts 
found  at  this  place  with  the  collections  at  Athens,  Lock  Haven, 
Williamsport  and  Sunbury  may  throw  light  upon  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  occupation  of  the  upper  Susquehanna 
region. 
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On  July  6 an  examination  was  made  of  a site  above  Plymouth,  in 
an  old  cemetery.  Several  large  excavations  were  made.  A number 
of  large  and  deep  fire  pits  were  opened.  One  of  these  was  about 
five  feet  deep  and  filled  with  broken  bones  of  deer,  bear,  various 
birds,  fish  scales  and  fins  and  some  large  bones  which  seems  to  be 
those  of  elk.  Many  potherds  were  found  in  these  pits.  No  burials 
were  discovered.  Mr.  Wren  assisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  this 
region,  going  with  Mr.  Skinner  to  several  rock  shelters,  where  a 
number  of  large  fragments  of  pottery  were  found. 

The  expedition  left  Plymouth  on  July  7th,  camping  at  noon  below 
the  mouth  of  Hunlock’s  Creek.  A number  of  arrow-points  were 
found  on  the  fields  along  the  western  shore  of  the  river.  Left  this 
camp  on  July  8,  making  a number  of  stops  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  camping  at  night  a few  miles  above  Berwick.  Heavy 
rains  again  interfered  with  the  work.  On  July  9th  made  an  exami- 
nation of  a number  of  sites  below  Nescopeck.  Many  indications 
of  camp  sites  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river.  The  morning  of 
July  10th  spent  in  making  a number  of  excavations  on  the  Cowl 
farm,  below  Nescopeck.  Nothing  found.  To  Bloomsburg  in  the 
afternoon. 

On  July  11,  Prof.  Moorehead,  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Donehoo  left 
Bloomsburg  for  Sunbury,  leaving  the  men  to  work  down  stream, 
making  examination  of  shores  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

July  10-12  spent  at  Lock  Haven  with  Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart,  examin- 
ing his  fine  collection  and  visiting  various  sites  on  the  Great  Island, 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek  and  flats  above  Lock  Haven.  It  was  decided, 
after  a long  consultation,  that  the  West  Branch  Valley  should  be 
left  for  a more  thorough  investigation  of  an  expedition  which  should 
confine  all  of  its  work  to  this  most  historic  region.  Returned  to 
Sunbury  and  found  the  men  in  camp  at  the  site  of  Fort  Augusta, 
on  the  property  of  Mrs.  I.  M.  Gross,  who  kindly  invited  the  expe- 
dition to  make  use  of  this  most  excellent  location. 

On  July  13  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  held  a conference  to 
discuss  the  best  method  of  completing  the  survey  of  the  river.  For 
a number  of  reasons  it  was  decided  to  dispose  of  the  boats,  ship  the 
canoes  and  camping  outfit  to  Maine,  to  divide  the  party  and  to 
finish  the  preliminary  survey  by  making  use  of  the  railways,  auto- 
mobiles and  trolley  lines.  Good  camp  sites,  where  wood  and  water 
could  be  obtained,  have  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  and 
the  wideness  of  the  river  and  many  rapids  and  various  channels  and 
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the  dams  and  shallow  water  make  the  investigation  of  the  sites  along 
the  river  more  difficult  of  investigation  by  boat.  It  was  thought 
that  this  work  could  be  done  more  easily  and  at  less  expense  by  a 
change  of  the  plan  followed  to  this  point.  Mr.  Donehoo  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  work  at  Sunbury,  with  Mr.  Hutchins  and  Mr. 
Eldridge  as  assistants.  This  party  to  work  down  the  river  to  Har- 
risburg. Prof.  Moorehead,  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Sugden  and  S.  P. 
Moorehead  to  go  by  rail  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  from  there  work 
up  the  river  to  Harrisburg,  where  both  parties  would  meet.  Mr. 
Cowan  and  Mr.  Lord  to  return  to  Maine,  as  cook  and  extra  canoe- 
man  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

On  July  14  the  party,  under  direction  of  Prof.  Moorehead,  left 
for  Maryland.  The  party  under  direction  of  Mr.  Donehoo  com- 
menced work  of  investigation  of  the  shores  of  the  river  above  Sun- 
bury. Mr.  William  Rossiter,  of  Sunbury,  kindly  conducted  the 
party  in  his  auto  to  the  various  sites  examined  during  the  entire  stay 
at  this  place.  The  river  banks  above  Sunbury,  and  opposite  Packer’s 
Island,  were  strewn  for  miles  with  cracked,  burnt  stone.  Many 
camp  sites  were  found.  The  island  between  Sunbury  and  Northum- 
berland was  also  examined.  The  head  of  the  island  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a camp  site  for  many  years.  Broken  implements  of  various 
kinds  were  found  at  the  head  of  the  island.  Potsherds,  broken  banner- 
stones,  fragments  of  steatite  vessels  and  flint  and  jasper  chips  were 
found  in  various  places  on  the  island.  Owing  to  the  deep  deposits 
of  silt  all  over  the  island  little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  excava- 
tion. The  site  of  the  historic  Indian  village  of  Shamokin  at  Sun- 
bury, is  now  covered  by  the  various  fills  made  by  the  railroads  and 
the  various  city  improvements.  On  the  Northumberland  side  of 
the  river  the  immense  classification  yards  of  the  P.  R.  R.  cover  the 
entire  river  front. 

On  July  15th  the  party  went  to  Selinsgrove,  from  which  place, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  William  Schnure,  the  sites  at  the  Isle 
of  Que,  Dry  Run,  McKees  Half  Falls  and  Liverpool  were  visited  and 
examined.  Stone  celts,  grooved  axes,  potsherds  and  flint  arrow- 
points  were  found  at  all  of  these  places,  or  obtained  from  the 
farmers  on  whose  land  the  party  worked. 

July  16,  being  Sunday,  no  work  was  done.  On  the  17th  the  party, 
with  Mr.  Schnure  and  Mr.  Grant  Schoch,  spent  the  entire  day  in 
making  an  investigation  of  a traditional  burial  ground  at  Shamokin 
Dam.  Many  test  holes  were  dug  in  a field  along  the  river  front. 
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Great  quantities  of  potsherds  were  found  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  Fragments  of  human  bone  were  found  associated  with 
these.  The  entire  field  had  evidently  been  used  as  a burial  place. 
All  of  the  graves  examined  had  been  previously  opened.  It  was  said 
by  some  of  the  older  people  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  many  years  ago.  Several  people  said  that  the 
early  settlers  found  pipes  in  abundance  in  this  field  when  it  was 
ploughed.  One  man  said  that  the  old  women  who  lived  in  the 
region  had  used  these  pipes  for  smoking  tobacco  and  corn-silk,  and 
that  the  pipes  were  in  the  shape  of  animals,  or  animal  heads.  The 
potsherds  found  were  of  Iroquoian  type.  This  may  have  been 
an  Andaste  burial  place. 

July  18.  Came  to  Harrisburg  last  night.  Prof.  Moorehead  and 
party  now  working  up  the  river.  Are  now  examining  sites  about  Co- 
lumbia. July  19-20  spent  in  examining  sites  on  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  New  Cumberland,  and  on  Conodoguinet,  under  leadership  of 
J.  R.  Miller,  of  Carlisle.  Prof.  Moorehead’s  party  joined  us  here 
on  the  19th.  On  20th  went  to  Duncan’s  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata.  Weather  extremely  hot.  Made  a number  of  excava- 
tions at  site  of  a supposed  “mound.”  No  evidence  of  any  burials. 
Found  no  artifacts  in  it.  Many  evidences  of  camp  sites  along  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island.  Whole  shore  covered  with  broken,  burnt 
stones.  Found  many  arrow-points  and  other  articles  of  Indian 
occupation  in  the  corn  fields.  Obtained  a number  of  relics  from 
farmers  on  island. 

On  July  22  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  the  guests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  at  the  Harrisburg  Club,  for 
luncheon.  Prof.  Moorehead  and  Mr.  Skinner  made  a report  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  urged  the  Commission  to  carry  on  the 
archaeological  work  in  Pennsylvania  before  all  of  the  Indian  village 
sites  and  burial  grounds  were  completely  covered  by  cities  and 
railroad  improvements!.  They  thanked  the  Commission  for  its 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  expedition. 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  the  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Bolton,  it  was  decided,  after  a full  discussion  of  the 
matter,  to  stop  work  at  this  point,  the  entire  course  of  the  river 
having  been  given  a preliminary  examination.  Prof.  Moorehead 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  expedition  within  a few  days,  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  end  the  work  of  the  summer  with  this  prelimi- 
nary survey,  and  to  leave  more  intensive  work  along  the  West 
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Branch,  the  Juniata,  and  various  points  on  the  main  stream  for 
future  expeditions  under  the  direction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  Prof.  Moorehead  and  Mr.  Skinner  offered  all  assistance  in  any 
such  work  which  may  be  undertaken. 


The  author  of  this  very  brief  report,  which  in  no  way  pretends 
to  be  a history  of  the  region  covered  by  the  expedition,  nor  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  it,  again  thanks  his  fellow-members  of  the 
Historical  Commission  for  the  opportunity  of  taking  this  most  in- 
teresting trip.  He  highly  values  the  many  opportunities  for  special 
historical  investigation  which  he  had  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
expedition.  His  interest  on  this  splendid  trip  was  deepened  by  the 
many  associations  with  people  along  the  river  whose  interest  in  the 
expedition  was  historical,  rather  than  archaeological,  in  nature. 
Many  points  were  visited,  aside  from  the  purely  Indian  historic  sites, 
and  much  knowledge  of  a historical  nature  was  obtained  and  many 
facts  were  collected  for  future  use  in  the  work  of  the  Commission 
along  purely  historical  lines.  Pennsylvania  is  a great  State.  This 
expedition  has  made  it  seem  greater  than  ever  before  to  one  who 
has  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  its  wonderful  history  and  in  its 
splendid  progress. 

The  author  would  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  the  immediate  need  of  making  a greater 
effort  to  preserve  the  archaeological  relics  of  the  State  in  a special 
Department  of  Archaeology  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  State  Museum. 
It  is  already  too  late  to  have  such  a collection  of  archaeological  ma- 
terial as  could  have  been  gathered  a generation  ago.  Other  states, 
with  a much  poorer  field,  have  gathered  collections  richer  in  value 
than  this  State  now  has.  The  most  valuable  archaeological  material 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  It  is  found 
in  almost  every  museum  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States  in 
greater  quantity  and  more  scientific  classification  than  it  is  found  in 
our  own  State  Museum.  No  state  in  the  Union  afforded  a richer 
field  for  investigation  of  the  aboriginal  occupation.  And  yet,  less 
has  been  done  in  this  State  than  in  almost  any  state  in  the  entire 
nation.  Some  of  the  newer  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  making  collections  and  in  scientific  investi- 
gation along  lines  in  which  Pennsylvania  has  spent  nothing.  So  far 
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as  the  author  is  aware,  the  money  spent  by  the  Commission  on  this 
expedition  is  the  only  money  which  has  ever  been  so  used  by  the 
State. 

Your  Secretary  earnestly  hopes  that  the  work  of  this  expedition 
may  be  only  the  beginning  of  such  work  in  this  State.  The  vast 
region  covered  by  this  survey  could  not  be  scientifically  and  inten- 
sively investigated.  Future  expeditions  should  confine  their  ef- 
forts to  particular,  limited  fields,  which  should  be  completely  worked 
throughout  a whole  season.  Such  work  requires,  not  only  experi- 
enced workmen,  but  money.  No  matter  how  expert  an  archaeologist 
may  be,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  work  of  field  investigation  without 
sufficient  funds. 

The  Secretary  would  also  urge  collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
to  donate  their  collections  to  the  State  Museum,  rather  than  allow 
them  to  be  scattered.  The  Curator  of  the  Museum  has  offered  to 
arrange  an  entire  department,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  in  the  State 
Museum,  for  the  display  of  a collection  of  archaeological  material 
of  a purely  Pennsylvania  origin.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this  col- 
lection arranged,  not  only  in  a scientific  manner,  but  also  according 
to  localities.  The  archaeology  of  the  Delaware,  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  of  the  Ohio,  will  be  given,  so  far  as  possible,  a systematic  classi- 
fication. What  can  be  done  along  this  line  is  shown  in  the  splendid 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Such  a col- 
lection in  the  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg  would  be  of  great  edu- 
cational value,  as  well  as  of  scientific  and  popular  interest. 

According  to  the  agreement  made  with  Prof.  Moorehead  and 
Mr.  George  G.  Heye,  the  archaeological  material  found  in  the  work 
of  the  expedition  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  of  New  York.  This  agreement  is  just,  because  the 
expense  of  the  expedition  and  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  were 
paid  by  these  gentlemen.  The  Secretary  was  allowed  to  purchase 
any  collections  and  to  obtain  any  specimens  by  gift  from  local  col- 
lectors. During  the  course  of  the  expedition  several  boxes  of  relics 
were  shipped  to  the  State  Museum.  Among  these  specimens  are  a 
number  of  celts,  axes,  fragments  of  pottery  and  several  hundred 
fine  specimens  of  flint  implements.  Most  valuable,  however,  are 
a number  of  skulls  and  bones  from  the  graves  examined  on  the  old 
Andaste  burial  site  at  Athens.  These  will  be  arranged  in  an  exhibit 
at  the  State  Museum  to  represent  the  type  of  bundle  burial  found 
in  this  cemetery. 
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In  addition  to  the  material  sent  to  the  State  Museum,  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  promised  various  local  collections  for  the  Archaeo- 
logical Department  of  the  Museum. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Donehoo, 
Secretary. 

*Since  making  this  report,  a splendid  collection  of  Indian  relics  of  more 
than  20,000  specimens,  collected  in  fourteen  counties  of  the  State,  has  beeu 
purchased  by  the  State  and  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  at  Harrisburg 
All  of  the  material  collected  on  this  expedition,  save  that  shipped  to  the 
State  Museum,  was  sent  to  the  Museum  of  American  Indians,  Heye  Founda- 
tion, in  New  York.  Owing  to  the  war,  this  collection  has  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged or  photographed.  It  has,  therefore,  not  been  possible  to  give  illustra- 
tions of  the  pottery,  pipes  and  other  Indian  artifacts  which  were  found.  The 
plates  used  to  illustrate  the  report  have  kindly  been  loaned  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Welles  Murray,  of  Athens;  Christopher  Wren,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Dr.  T. 
B.  Stewart,  of  Lock  Haven.  The  collection  which  was  sent  to  the  State 
Museum,  is  now  being  arranged  for  exhibition  by  the  Curator,  Boyd  P. 
Rothrock.  (G.  P.  D.) 
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Abbott,  John  and  Isaac  Williams. 

Monument  erected  at  Wilkes-Barre,  November  30,  1905,  by  their  de- 
scendants. 

Agnew,  James  T. 

Monument  to  General  James  T.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bird, 
erected  at  Branchtown,  Phila.,  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  on 
October  4,  1903. 

Allegheny  Arsenal. 

Bronze  tablet  erected  at  Allegheny  (Pittsburgh),  September  24,  1913. 
The  Dolly  Madison  Chapter,  U.  S.  D.  1821,  presented  to  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  a Drinking  Fountain  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  1812.  Dedicated  in  1909,  May  29. 

Allegheny  Court  House. 

Tablet  in  front  of  Allegheny  court  house  commemorating  Grant’s 
defeat,  placed  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Anderson,  James. 

Memorial  erected  in  Allegheny,  June  15,  1904,  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Augusta,  Fort. 

Site  at  Sunbury  marked  by  a boulder  and  bronze  tablet  erected  by  the 
D.  A.  R. 

Augusta,  Fort. 

Marked  by  bronze  Keystone  tablet,  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  October,  1915. 

Barry,  John. 

Statue  to  Commodore  John  Barry  erected  at  Philadelphia,  March  16, 
1907,  by  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

Barry,  John. 

Tablet,  erected  at  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1913,  by  the  Wexford  ’98  As- 
sociation. 

Bedford,  Dr.  Nathaniel. 

Tablet  erected  in  Pittsburgh,  June  2,  1909,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R. 

Biles,  Edward  R. 

Monument  to  General  Edward  R.  Biles,  erected  at  Philadelphia,  May 
12,  1906,  by  the  Survivors  of  the  99th  Regt.  Vet.  Vol. 

Bird,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Monument  to  General  James  T.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bird, 
erected  at  Branchtown,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  on  October  4,  1903. 
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Birney,  David  B. 

Tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  May  10,  1913,  by  the  Logan  Improvement 
Association. 

Braddock,  Edward. 

Grave,  near  Chalk  Hill  marked  by  a tablet  erected  in  1908,  and  a monu- 
ment erected  and  dedicated  October  15,  1913. 

Braddock,  Edward. 

Marker  at  Braddock’s  last  camp,  placed  by  the  McKeesport  Chapter  of 
D.  A.  R. 

Braddock,  Edward. 

Monument  to  Major  General  Edward  Braddock,  erected  at  Uniontown 
October  15,  1913. 

Brandywine  Battlefield. 

Markers  erected  by  Penna.  Historical  Commission  and  Historical  So- 
cieties of  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  1915. 

British  Invasion. 

High-water  mark  of  British  invasion  in  Pennsylvania,  marked  by  a 
monument  at  Phoenixville,  September  21,  1907,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Brown,  Matthew  and  Eleanor. 

Monument  at  Whitedeer,  erected  October  31,  1907,  by  Susan  Brown 
Alexander. 

Buchanan,  James. 

Monument,  erected  at  Foltz,  October  8,  1907,  by  a bequest  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Lane  Johnston. 

Bucktail  Regiment. 

Monument  erected  at  Driftwood,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Burns,  John. 

Monument  at  Gettysburg,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $4,500,  approved  July  17,  1901,  and  May  15,  1903. 

Burns,  John. 

Monument  erected  at  Gettysburg,  July  1,  1903. 

Butler,  Zebulon. 

Tablet  erected  at  Wilkes-Barre,  July  25,  1904. 

Capoose  Indian  Village,  Scranton. 

Keystone  bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission ; dedicated  May  26,  1916. 

Chester  County  Court  House  in  Chester. 

Erected  1724,  marked  by  Delaware  County  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

First  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  marked  by  a tablet  erected  September 
20,  1912,  by  the  City  History  Society. 
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Christiana  Riot. 

Christiana  slavery  riot  and  treason  trials,  1851,  marked  by  a granite 
shaft,  1911,  by  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  which  cost 
approximately  $1,000. 

City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Two  bronze  tablets,  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars. 

Collie,  Charles  H.  T. 

Monument  erected  at  Gettysburg,  May  13,  1906,  by  the  Survivors  of  the 
114th  Pa.  Vols. 

Columbia  Bridge. 

Burning  Columbia  bridge,  June,  1863,  marked  by  a metal  tablet  on  the 
bridge,  west  entrance. 

Confederate  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  as  prisoners  of  war  at 
Chester  or  Philadelphia  (Germantown),  monument  erected  October 
12,  1911,  by  the  United  States. 

Confederates  at  Wrightsville. 

Confederates  at  Wrightsville,  1863,  on  York  Pike,  two  mounted  cannon, 
erected  by  State  appropriation. 

Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Tablet  erected  in  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1908,  by  the  D.  A.  R. 

Continental  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  who  were  U.  of  P.  men,  marked 
by  a tablet,  May,  1907,  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Continental  Congress. 

Metal  tablet  on  P.  A.  & S.  Small  Building,  northeast  corner  of  Square 
and  Market  Streets,  York,  Pa.,  erected  by  the  D.  A.  R. 

Continental  Hall. 

Column  erected  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,  approved  May  11,  1905,  cooperating  with 
thirteen  states. 

Corby,  William. 

Monument  to  the  Very  Rev.  William  Corby,  erected  at  Gettysburg,  Oc- 
tober 29.  1910. 

Coventry  Forge. 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  bronze  tablet,  1910,  by  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society;  Coatesville ; also  Warwick  Furnace, 
bronze  tablet,  1910,  and  Coventry  Forge,  1910,  by  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $200. 

Crawford,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Humphreys,  Hays,  Geary,  Crawford  and  Gibbon, 
erected  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,000,  approved  July  25,  1913. 
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Curtin,  Governor. 

Statue  erected  at  Bellefonte  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,  approved  July  18,  1901. 

Darlington,  William. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  birthplace,  Northbrook,  also  home  and  arboretum 
at  Marshalton ; and  Dr.  William  Darlington,  West  Chester,  also  his 
birthplace,  Birmingham  Township,  each  marked  by  a bronze  tablet  in 
1913,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at  a cost  of  about  $235. 

Decatur,  Stephen. 

Bronze  tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  October  25,  1912,  by  the  Stephen 
Decatur  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1910,  by  the  Society  of  De- 
scendants of  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Delaware  Regiment. 

Memorial  for  camp  of  Delaware  Regiment  at  Valley  Forge,  granite, 
erected  in  1914  by  the  State  of  Delaware  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$500. 

Denning,  William. 

Grave  at  Newville  marked  by  a monument  and  tablet,  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved  May  24,  1889. 

Doan,  Moses. 

Grave  marked  by  a large  sandstone  slab,  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society. 

Dutch  and  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware. 

Two  tablets  erected  at  Philadelphia,  February  6,  1909,  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  Colonial  Wars. 

Enoch  Brown  Memorial. 

Monument  with  bronze  tablet,  Franklin  County,  August  4,  1914. 

Fagg’s  Manor  Classical  School. 

New  London  Academy;  Friends  School,  Birmingham;  Fagg’s  Manor 
Classical  School;  West  Chester  Academy,  all  marked  by  bronze 
tablets  erected  in  1911,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $480. 

Fayette,  Fort. 

Tablet  on  site  of  Fort  Fayette,  at  Ninth  and  Penn  Streets,  Pittsburgh, 
placed  by  local  Women’s  Historical  Society  in  1914. 

First  Presbyterian  and  Trinity  Churches. 

Tablet  on  dividing  line  unveiled  by  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  June 
3,  1915  (see  August,  1915,  issue  of  Magazine,  D.  A.  R.). 

First  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tablet  erected  in  Philadelphia,  October  5,  1908,  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution. 
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Fitch,  John. 

Site  of  building  of  John  Fitch’s  steamboat  in  Warminster,  marked  by 
granite  column  in  1902,  erected  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Foot,  Associated  Regiment  of. 

Tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  January  1,  1903,  by  the  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars  of  Pennsylvania. 

Forbes  Road. 

Marker  in  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh,  at  an  old  stump  along  the  Forbes 
Road,  placed  by  the  Colonial  Dames  Society  (local  society). 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Brass  tablet  erected  April  17,  1906,  by  the  class  of  1906,  U.  of  P.  (Coll.), 
at  Philadelphia. 

Franklin,  Benjamin  and  Deborah. 

Bronze  tablets  erected  at  Philadelphia,  October  29,  1910,  by  C.  H.  K. 
Curtis. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Bust,  erected  at  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1908,  by  John  J.  Boyle. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  October  10,  1908,  by  the  Franklin  Chap- 
ter of  the  Acacia  Fraternity. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

Two  bronze  tablets  erected  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  15,  1907,  by 
John  H.  Harjes. 

Frey,  Heinrich. 

Granite  tablet  erected  at  Frederick,  August  1,  1910,  by  his  descendants. 

Freeland,  Fort. 

Marked  by  D.  A.  R..  1914. 

Friends’  School,  Birmingham. 

New  London  Academy;  Friends  School,  Birmingham;  Fagg’s  Manor 
Classical  School;  West  Chester  Academy;  all  marked  by  bronze  tab- 
lets erected  in  1911,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $480. 

Fulton,  Robert. 

Birthplace  marked  by  two  bronze  tablets  in  1909,  by  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $250. 

Geary,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Humphreys,  Hays,  Geary,  Crawford  and  Gibbon, 
erected  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000,  approved  July  25,  1913. 

Geary,  Governor. 

Grave  marked  with  a monument,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $5,103,  approved  June  17,  1878,  and  June  9,  1881. 
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German  Veterans  of  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Hillside  Monument,  erected  at  Philadelphia,  May  30,  1903,  by  the  League 
of  Veterans  and  Soldiers,  German  army. 

Germantown,  Battle  of. 

Monument  erected  at  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1906,  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Germantown,  First  Settlers  of. 

Memorial,  marble  and  bronze,  erected  in  1912,  at  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gibbon,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Humphreys,  Hays,  Geary,  Crawford  and  Gibbon, 
erected  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000,  approved  July  25,  1913. 

Gibson,  John  Bannister. 

Bust,  erected  November  24,  1911,  at  Carlisle,  by  Thomas  P.  Roberts. 

Girard,  Stephen. 

Tablet,  erected  in  Philadelphia,  October  23,  1903,  by  the  directors  of 
City  Trusts. 

Graef,  Daniel,  Revolutionary  Hero. 

Grave  marked  in  1908  by  Sons  of  American  Revolution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

Gray  Reserves,  First  Regiment. 

Statue  erected  at  Philadelphia,  April  19,  1911,  by  the  Union  League. 

Graybill’s  Blockhouse. 

Tablet  erected  at  South  Brownsville,  October  11,  1912,  by  the  Fort 
Necessity  Cen-Celebration,  Committee  of  1904. 

Granville,  Fort. 

Marked  by  bronze  Keystone  tablet,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  dedicated  May  30,  1916,  at  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Greene,  G.  S. 

Statue  of  Brevet  Major  General  G.  S.  Greene,  erected  at  Gettysburg, 
September  27,  1907,  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Grindley,  Charles  V. 

Monument  at  Erie,  erected  September  n,  1913. 

Hancock,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Reynolds,  Meade  and  Hancock,  erected  at  Gettys- 
burg, by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
approved  May  20,  1891. 

Hancock,  Winfield  S. 

Equestrian  statue  erected  on  Smith  Memorial,  Philadelphia,  November 
30,  1910. 

Hand,  Edward. 

Bronze  tablet  erected  at  West  Lampeter  Township,  September  20,  1912, 
by  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 
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Hand,  General  Edward. 

General  Edward  Hand,  revolutionary  soldier,  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington, his  home  at  “Rockford,”  on  the  Conestoga,  near  Lancaster, 
marked  by  a large  tablet  on  the  face  of  rock  in  Williams  Park,  in 
1912,  by  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $1,000. 

Hanover,  Battle  of. 

Monument  erected  at  Hanover  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7,500,  approved  May  15,  1903. 

Harris’  Ferry,  Harrisburg. 

Marked  by  boulder  with  bronze  Keystone  tablet,  September  24,  1915. 

Hartranft,  General. 

Equestrian  statue  erected  in  Capitol  Park,  Harrisburg,  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $18,000,  approved  July  5,  1895. 

Hawkins,  A.  E. 

Statue  erected  at  Pittsburgh,  June  10,  1904. 

Hays,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Humphreys,  Hays,  Geary,  Crawford  and  Gibbon, 
erected  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000,  approved  July  25,  1913. 

Heidelberg  Memorial. 

Heidelberg  Civil  War  memorial,  erected  May  29,  1910,  at  Saegersville. 

Herr,  Hans. 

Site  of  Hans  Herr  and  Mennonite  settlement,  1710,  marked  by  a huge 
limestone  boulder  and  bronze  tablet  in  1910,  by  the  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $500. 

Heth,  Captain  Henry. 

In  service  at  Fort  Pitt.  Tablet  on  bridge  over  H'eth’s  Run,  at  Butler 
Street  entrance  to  Highland  Park  at  Pittsburgh,  by  Pittsburgh  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R.,  May  20,  1915. 

High-Water  Mark  of  the  Rebellion. 

Marked  by  a tablet  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved  May  7,  1889,  codperating  with  other 
states. 

Hillegas,  John  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  B. 

Memorial  erected  at  Pennsburg,  December  21,  1907. 

Horn,  Fort. 

Memorial  monument  erected  at  McElhattan,  December  31,  1912,  by 
Henry  W.  Shoemaker. 

Humphrey,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Humphreys,  Hays,  Geary,  Crawford  and  Gibbon, 
erected  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000,  approved  July  25,  1913. 
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Humphrey’s  Division. 

Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  Humphrey’s  Division ; monuments  and  tablet 
erected  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $22,500,  approved  May  11,  1905. 

Hunter,  Colonel. 

Grave  at  Sunbury  marked  by  D.  A.  R. 

Hunter,  Fort. 

Marker,  bronze  Keystone  tablet,  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission,  dedicated  Nov.  9,  1916. 

Indian  Hannah. 

Grave  of  Indian  Hannah  at  the  County  Home,  near  Embreeville;  site 
of  her  cabin,  also  Indian  graveyard  and  Indian  Rock,  all  near  North- 
brook; a large  boulder  and  bronze  tablet  mark  the  grave  and  iron 
markers  have  been  placed  at  the  site  of  her  cabin,  Indian  graveyard 
and  Indian  Rock  in  1909,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $150. 

Indian  Mission. 

Memorial,  granite,  at  Wyalusing,  Pa.,  erected  by  the  Moravian  His- 
torical Society. 

Indian  Village. 

Site  of  Indian  village,  Susquehanna  River,  at  McElhattan,  marked  by 
a monument  May  30,  1913,  by  Henry  W.  Shoemaker. 

Indian  Walk. 

First  stopping  place  on  Indian  Walk,  Ottsville,  marked  by  an  unsatis- 
factory monument,  erected  by  James  Emery. 

Indian  Walk. 

Starting  point  of  Indian  Walk,  Wrightstown,  marked  by  a granite 
column  in  1890,  erected  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Indians,  Massacre  by. 

Massacre  by  Indians  in  1763  in  Whitehall  Township,  marked  by  a granite 
marker  erected  in  1913,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $48.00  (?),  by  the 
Lehigh  County  Historical  Society. 

Johns,  Joseph. 

Monument  erected  at  Johnstown,  June  16,  1913,  by  Jos.  Schantz  Me- 
morial Committee. 

Jolly  Post  Inn. 

Bronze  tablet,  erected  at  Frankford,  October  26,  1912,  by  the  people  of 
Frankford. 

Jumonville,  M.  Coulson  de. 

Grave  of  M.  Coulson  de  Jumonville,  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
with  Major  George  Washington,  May  28,  1754 ; the  first  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Tablet  erected  July  4,  1908, 
by  the  Centennial  Celebration  Committee  of  1904. 
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Keith  House. 

Keith  house,  Upper  Masefield,  Washington’s  headquarters  in  1776, 
marked  by  a tablet  in  1897  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Kimmerling,  Jacob. 

Granite  boulder  erected  at  Lebanon,  October  8,  1911. 

Kramer,  John. 

Granite  shaft  erected  at  Pleasanthall,  May  27,  1911. 

Kress,  Samuel. 

Monument  erected  May  31,  1909,  at  Slatington. 

Lafayette. 

Lafayette’s  headquarters,  Battle  of  Brandywine,  marked  by  a tablet 
erected  September  10,  1910,  by  the  Delaware  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, Chadd’s  Ford. 

Lafayette. 

Point  where  Lafayette  received  first  wound,  Battlefield  of  Brandywine, 
marked  by  a column  of  terra  cotta,  September  11,  1895,  erected  by  the 
citizens  and  school  children  of  Chester  County,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

Lafayette. 

Visit  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  Frankford,  1824,  marked  by  a bronze 
tablet  October  26,  1912,  by  the  people  of  Frankford. 

Liberty  Bell  in  the  Revolution. 

Concealment  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  the  Revolution,  marked  by  a bronze 
tablet  on  Zion  Reformed  church,  Allentown ; erected  in  1902  by  the 
D.  A.  R.,  Liberty  Bell  Chapter,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $300. 

Liberty  Bell,  Saving  of. 

Saving  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  September,  1777,  by  John  Jacob  Mickley, 
marked  by  a bronze  tablet  on  boulder  in  front  of  the  Zion  Reformed 
church,  Allentown,  erected  in  1908,  by  State  appropriation,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $1,000. 

Lick  Monument. 

The  Lick  Monument  at  Fredericksburg,  Pa.,  was  erected  in  1876, 
mainly  commemorative  of  certain  members  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Licks,  with,  however,  one  facet  on  it  in  commemoration  of  William 
Lick’s  services  “at  Valley  Forge  and  in  other  struggles  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  for  American  Independence.”  This  William  Lick  died 
at  the  age  of  104  years.  The  monument  also  has  reference  to  the  IJck 
Observatory  in  California.  It  is  a beautiful  piece  in  granite,  magnifi- 
cent in  proportions,  has  been  visited  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people,  and  is  still  an  object  of  interest.  It  may  have  cost  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Ligonier,  Fort. 

Monument  erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Bronze  portrait,  erected  at  Gettysburg,  June,  1913,  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Burch- 
field. 

Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Flag  raised  over  Independence  Hall,  February  22,  1861,  marked  by 
bronze  plate  in  pavement,  February  21,  1903,  by  Post  2,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  G.  A.  R. 

Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Tablet  erected  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
February  12,  1909. 

Lindemuth,  Ludwig. 

Tablet  erected  at  Maytown,  July  31,  1910,  by  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church. 

Lloyd,  Thomas. 

Memorial,  erected  at  Philadelphia,  August  22,  1903,  by  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association. 

Loudon,  Fort. 

Large  boulder,  with  bronze  Keystone  tablet,  October  20,  1915. 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  bronze  tablet,  1910,  by  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society;  Coatesville;  also  Warwick  Furnace, 
bronze  tablet,  1910,  and  Coventry  Forge,  1910,  by  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $200. 

Lyle,  Peter. 

Tablet  erected  to  General  Peter  Lyle,  April  28,  1913,  by  the  Old  Guard. 

McClellan,  General. 

Base  of  monument  at  Philadelphia,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  May  24,  1889. 

McClure,  Fort. 

Marker  erected  at  Bloomsburg,  April  10,  1907,  by  the  Fort  McClure 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

McCord,  Fort. 

Monument,  with  bronze  tablet  by  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
October  29,  1914. 

McDowell,  Fort. 

Marked  October  5,  1916. 

McIntosh,  Fort. 

Marked  by  granite  shaft,  by  Fort  McIntosh  Chapter,  Beaver  County, 
at  Beaver,  Pa.,  with  tablet,  on  July  29,  1916. 

McKinley,  William. 

Bronze  bust  erected  at  Scranton,  June  24,  1904. 

McKinley,  William. 

Bronze  statue  erected  in  Philadelphia,  June  6,  1908,  by  the  McKinley 
Memorial  Association. 
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McKinley,  William. 

Statue  erected  at  Reading,  June  7,  1905. 

Maclay,  Senator. 

Grave  at  Buffalo  Valley  marked  with  a monument,  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Maine,  Battleship. 

Marked  by  a bronze  tablet  at  Bridesburg,  November  27,  1913,  by  the 
Bridesburg  Marine  Corps. 

Maine,  Battleship. 

Naval  shell  at  Scranton,  May  30,  1913. 

Marshall,  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  birthplace,  Northbrook,  also  home  and  arboretum 
at  Marshalton;  and  Dr.  William  Darlington,  West  Chester,  also 
his  birthplace,  Birmingham  Township,  each  marked  by  a bronze  tablet 
in  1913,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at  a cost  of  about 

$235. 

Marshall,  John. 

Bronze  tablet  to  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  erected  at  Philadelphia, 
November  25,  1911. 

Massachusetts  Troops. 

Memorial  of  Massachusetts  troops  at  Valley  p'orge,  granite,  erected  in 
1912-13,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$8,000. 

Meade,  General. 

Equestrian  statue  erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  June  29, 
1881. 

Meade,  General. 

Statues  erected  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  approved  June  14,  1911,  and  May  2,  1913. 

Meade,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Reynolds,  Meade  and  Hancock,  erected  at  Gettys- 
burg, by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
approved  May  20,  1891. 

Meredith,  General. 

Monument  erected  at  Pleasant  Mount  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  approved  May  15,  1903. 

Mickley,  John  Jacob  and  Jacob  Leaser. 

Bronze  tablet  erected  at  Allentown,  November  19,  1908,  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Moravian  Mission. 

Moravian  Mission  among  the  Indians  at  “Friedenshutten,”  Wyalusing, 
Pa.  Marble  and  granite  shaft,  about  1877,  was  erected  by  the  Moravi- 
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ans,  aided  by  the  Bradford  County  Historical  Society,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $350. 

Morgan,  Elizabeth. 

Indian  corn  mill  or  mortar  erected  at  Easton,  October  19,  1906,  by  the 
Northampton  County  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society. 

Morgan,  John. 

Tablet  erected  to  Dr.  John  Morgan,  June,  1906,  by  the  class  of  1906, 
U.  of  P.  (Med.),  at  Philadelphia. 

Morris,  Robert. 

Brass  tablet  erected  May  8,  1906,  by  the  evening  class  of  Wharton 
School,  U.  of  P.,  at  Philadelphia. 

Morris,  Robert. 

Bust  erected  at  Morrisville,  May  24,  1904,  by  H.  C.  Mueller. 

Morris,  Robert. 

Dormitory,  U.  of  P.,  erected  at  Philadelphia,  by  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Har- 
rison. 

Morris,  Robert. 

Monument  erected  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved  June  14,  1911. 

Morton,  John. 

Grave  at  Chester,  marked  by  a monument  repaired  and  put  in  order  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mt.  Zion. 

Five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
finishing  monument  on  Mt.  Zion,  Ephrata  Township,  approved  July 
18,  1901. 

Muhlenberg,  J.  P.  G. 

Statue  of  General  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg  erected  at  Philadelphia,  October 
6,  1910,  by  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

National  Cemetery. 

Pennsylvania  Monument,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Necessity,  Fort. 

Fort  Necessity,  where  Colonel  George  Washington  was  defeated  by  M. 
Coulson  de  Villers,  July  4,  1754.  Tablet  erected  July  4,  1908,  under 
auspices  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  Committee  of  1904. 

Neville,  John. 

Tablet  erected  at  Woodville,  November  2,  1912,  by  descendants. 

New  Jersey  Brigade  Camp. 

Site  marked  by  a marble  monument  and  with  a bronze  figure  of  a 
soldier,  erected  in  1913,  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $5,000. 
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New  London  Academy. 

New  London  Academy;  Friends  School,  Birmingham;  Fagg’s  Manor 
Classical  School;  West  Chester  Academy,  all  marked  by  bronze  tab- 
lets erected  in  1911,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $480. 

Nixon,  John. 

Tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  March  9,  1910,  by  Frederick  Hemsley. 

Old  Arsenal. 

Tablet  at  Old  Arsenal,  commemorating  the  victims  of  the  great  ex- 
plosion there  during  the  Civil  War. 

Paine,  Thomas. 

Bust  erected  at  Philadelphia,  September  11,  1905,  by  the  Paine  Bust 
Memorial  Fund. 

Pastorius,  Francis  Daniel. 

Tablet  erected  at  Germantown,  June  9,  1909,  by  the  Site  and  Relic 
Society. 

Penns  Creek  Massacre  and  Horris  Ambuscade. 

Marker,  Keystone  tablet  on  boulder.  Tablet  given  by  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission;  dedicated  October  15,  1916,  at  Selinsgrove, 
Pa. 

Penn’s  Landing  at  Chester,  1682. 

Marked  by  Pa.  Historical  Society,  1882. 

Penn  Treaty  Tree. 

Monument  of  marble,  erected  at  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Penn 
Treaty  Tree  Society. 

Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 

Company  K,  16th  Pa.  Cavalry,  bronze  tablet  erected  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  by  Capt.  Edmund  Dunn. 

Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Lancers. 

Sixth  Pa.  Cavalry  Lancers,  Philadelphia,  window  erected  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  19,  1912. 

Pennsylvania  Companies  at  Antietam. 

Tablets  erected  at  Antietam  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $9,750,  approved  July  18,  1901,  $750  for  each  tablet. 

Pennsylvania  Continental  Soldiers  in  Attack  on  Trenton. 

Tablet  erected  at  Trenton  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500,  approved  June  3,  1893. 

Pennsylvania  Emergency  Regiment. 

Tablet  to  the  26th  Pa.  Emergency  Regiment  erected  at  Gettysburg,  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,  approved 
June  i,  1891. 
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Pennsylvania  Infantry. 

Seventy-seventh  Pa.  Infantry;  monument  erected  at  Shiloh,  Tenn., 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  ap- 
proved July  18,  1901. 

Pennsylvania,  Northern  Boundary  of. 

Western  terminus  of  old  northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  marked 
by  a monument  at  Springfield  Township,  April  23,  1907,  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Prisoners  Who  Died  at  Andersonville  Prison. 

Monument  erected  at  Andersonville  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  approved  July  18,  1901. 

Pennsylvania  Regimental  Camps. 

Markers  locating  brigade  regimental  camps,  Valley  Forge,  granite  with 
bronze  tablets,  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  at  Antietam. 

Monuments  and  tablets  erected  at  Antietam  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  approved  May  1 1 , 1905. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  at  Cold  Harbor. 

Monument  erected  at  Cold  Harbor,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  at  Gettysburg. 

Arch  surmounted  by  dome,  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Gettysburg,  September  27,  1910. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  at  Gettysburg. 

Where  Pennsylvania  regiments  fought,  marked  by  monuments  and 
tablets  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appro- 
priation of  $126,000,  approved  June  15,  1889. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  at  Vicksburg. 

Monument  and  tablet  erected  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  approved  May  15,  1903. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  in  Battles  of  Chickamauga,  etc. 

Monuments  erected  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  approved  June  3,  1895 ; sev- 
enteen monuments  at  $1,500  each. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  in  Civil  War. 

Regiments  recruited  during  the  Civil  War  on  Wayne  field,  West 
Chester,  marked  by  a metal  tablet  erected  October  22,  1904,  by  General 
George  A.  McCall  Post  No.  31,  G.  A.  R. 

Pennsylvania  Regiments  in  Hartranft’s  Division  at  Petersburg. 

Monument  erected  at  Petersburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  at  Antietam. 

Monument  erected  at  Antietam,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  July  2,  1895. 
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Pennsylvania  Soldiers  at  Antietam. 

Monument  erected  at  Antietam  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $32,500,  approved  April  13,  1903 ; $2,500  for  each 
regiment. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  at  Gettysburg. 

Monument  erected  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  at  Monocacy. 

Monument  erected  at  Monocacy,  Va.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  Buried  at  Culpeper. 

Monument  erected  at  Culpeper,  Va.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $8,000,  approved  May  13,  1909. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  Buried  at  Middle  Springs. 

Monuments  erected  at  Middle  Springs  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  an  appropriation  of  $4,500,  approved  July  17,  1901,  and  May  15, 
1903;  $500  for  the  monument,  July  17,  1901;  $4,000  for  the  monu- 
ment, May  15,  1903. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  Buried  at  Salisbury. 

Monument  erected  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  approved  April  27,  1909. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  in  Ohio  Campaign,  1794. 

Tablet  erected  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved  July  3,  1895. 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Monument  to  its  citizens  who  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  erected  in 
Capitol  Park,  Harrisburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $6,000,  approved  April  22,  1858;  $3,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  same,  approved  April  11,  1868;  $1,000  for  fencing  of  same, 
approved  April  16,  1869. 

Pennsylvania,  Two  Illustrious  Citizens  of. 

Statue  erected  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  two  illus- 
trious citizens,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000,  approved  July  7,  1881. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of. 

Students  of  the  U.  of  P. : James  M.  Mason,  General  P.  Muhlenberg, 
Teuch  Tilghman,  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  Thomas  Reed;  five  brass  tablets 
erected  at  Philadelphia,  October  16,  1912. 

Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Fifty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteer  Infantry,  monument 
erected  at  New  Market,  Va.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000,  approved  May  11,  1905. 

Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers. 

Seventy-third  and  109  Regiment;  monument  erected  at  Chickamauga 
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Park  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $7,500, 
approved  May  15,  1903. 

Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Twenty-first  Regiment  Volunteer  Cavalry;  tablet  erected  at  Gettys- 
burg, by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $1,000, 
approved  May  20,  1891. 

Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
monument  erected  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  approved  May  11,  1905. 

Pennsylvania  AMlunteers. 

Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  marked  by  a tablet  erected  at 
Philadelphia,  October  5,  1907. 

Perry’s  Victory. 

Marker,  etc.,  erected  at  Erie,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75,000,  approved  May  28,  1913. 

Perry’s  Victory. 

Monument  erected  at  Put-in-Bay  Island,  Ohio,  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  an  appropriation  of  $75,000,  approved  June  14,  1911,  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  and  other  states. 

Pitcher,  Molly. 

Monument  donated  by  State  of  Pennsylvania,  erected  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  dedicated  June  26,  1916;  cost,  $10,000. 

Pitt,  Fort. 

Blockhouse  ground,  bronze  tablet  by  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. ; 
(1915  or  1916). 

Pittsburgh  Blues. 

The  Dolly  Madison  Chapter,  U.  S.  D.  1912,  placed  a sun  dial  in 
Schenley  Park  in  memory  of  the  Pittsburgh  Blues,  a company  of  sol- 
diers sent  from  Pittsburgh  in  the  War  of  1812  ; dedicated  May  18, 
1914. 

Pottsgrove,  Camp. 

Marker  erected  at  Fagleysville,  May  31,  1913,  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Historical  Society. 

Quay,  M.  S. 

Statue,  erected  in  Capitol,  at  Harrisburg,  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  approved  May  11,  1905. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan. 

Birthplace  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  and  Cedarcroft  home; 
also  birthplace  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  north  of  Downingtown, 
each  marked  by  a bronze  tablet  in  1912,  by  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Society,  at  a cost  of  about  $390. 
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Revolutionary  Army  Hospital. 

Marked  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  by  a bronze  tablet  by  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers. 

Memory  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  died  at  Ephrata  in  the  hos- 
pital after  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  marked  by  a shaft  at  Mt.  Zion* 
Ephrata  Township,  by  legislative  appropriation  for  finishing  monu- 
ment, $5,000. 

Reynolds,  General. 

Statues  to  Generals  Reynolds,  Meade,  and  Hancock,  erected  at  Gettys- 
burg, by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
approved  May  20,  1891. 

Reynolds,  Governor. 

Pedestal  of  statue  at  Philadelphia,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  July  7,  1881. 

Reynolds,  Governor. 

Place  where  Governor  Reynolds  fell,  marked  by  a tablet  at  Gettysburg, 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved 
July  3,  1885. 

Rhial,  Corporal. 

Monument  erected  at  Greencastle  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $500,  approved  June  3,  1887. 

Ritner,  Governor. 

Marker  placed  on  grave  at  Mount  Rock  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  approved  July  18,  1901. 

Rochambeau,  Comte  de. 

Tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  October  5,  1908,  by  the  Society  Order  of 
F.  & P.  of  America. 

Ross,  George. 

Suburban  home  of  George  Ross,  signer  of  the  declaration,  marked 
by  a brick  pillar  and  tablet,  by  the  Ross-Mere  Land  Company,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $250. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur. 

Grave  of  Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  at  Greensburg,  marked  by  a 
monument. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur. 

Monument  to  Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  erected  at  Greensburg, 
August  15,  1913,  by  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Sedgwick,  John. 

Equestrian  monument  to  General  John  Sedgwick,  erected  at  Gettys- 
burg, June  19,  1913,  by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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Sharp,  Captain  James. 

Of  General  Forbes’  Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  1758. 

Sharp,  James. 

Founder  of  the  borough  of  Sharpsburg,  1826,  by  Pittsburgh  D.  A.  R., 
May  29,  1916. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H. 

Monument  erected  at  Scranton,  July  4,  1910,  by  the  Sheridan  Monu- 
ment Association. 

Shikellamy. 

Tablet  unveiled  June  22,  1915,  at  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Shippensburg,  Founders  of. 

Edward  Shippen,  B.  Franklin,  Robert  M.  Morris,  Colonel  James  Burd; 
marked  by  a marble  tablet  erected  at  Shippensburg,  November  29, 
1912. 

Smith,  James. 

James  Smith,  the  “Signer”  residence,  marked  by  a metal  tablet  on  Dale 
building,  South  George  Street,  York,  Pa. 

Smith,  William. 

Tablet  to  Provost  William  Smith,  erected  October  10,  1908,  by  the 
Franklin  Chapter  of  the  Acacia  Fraternity. 

Snyder,  Governor. 

Grave  marked  with  a monument  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000,  approved  May  24,  1881. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  Mifflin  County. 

Monument  at  Eewistown,  erected  June  21,  1906,  by  Mifflin  County  and 
friends. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Civil  War. 

Marked  by  a monument  at  Chester,  erected  May,  1903,  by  Delaware 
County. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Civil  War. 

Marked  by  granite-metal  figures  on  Penn  Commons,  erected  by  York 
County. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Civil  War. 

Tablet  erected  at  Selinsgrove,  September  28,  1912. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Fountain,  erected  May  29,  1909,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Dolly  Madison 
Chapter  of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812. 

Soldiers  in  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary  Wars. 

Bronze  gate  and  tablet  erected  at  Paxtang,  October  8,  1906,  by  the  Har- 
risburg Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Soldiers  of  Berks  County. 

Monument  erected  at  Birdsboro,  July  4,  1905,  by  the  G.  A.  R. 
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Soldiers  of  Montour  County. 

Monument  erected  May  31,  1909,  at  Danville. 

Soldiers  of  Nazareth. 

Cannon  at  Nazareth,  erected  September  29,  1906,  by  the  borough. 

Soldiers  of  1775,  1812  and  1846  from  Middle  Springs. 

Tablet  erected  at  Middle  Springs,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Soldiers  of  Snyder  County. 

Memorial  erected  at  Selinsgrove,  September  10,  1908,  by  the  G.  A.  R. 
posts  of  Snyder  County. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Four  cannon  erected  at  Sewickley,  May  30,  1906. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Monument  at  Coudersport. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Monument  erected  at  Port  Carbon,  July  4,  1906,  by  the  Soldiers’ 
Monument  Association  of  Port  Carbon. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Monument  erected  at  Weatherly,  November  3,  1906,  by  subscription. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Soldiers  in  Civil  War,  from  Lawrenceville,  marked  by  a tablet  on 
Presbyterian  church,  Pittsburgh,  November  30,  1910. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Soldier  killed  in  Civil  War,  marked  by  a monument  at  Philadelphia, 
May  8,  1909,  by  Courtlandt  Saunders  Post  No.  21,  G.  A.  R. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  enrolled  at  Dover,  marked  by  a tablet  erected 
November  23,  1909,  by  the  citizens  of  Dover. 

Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Monument  erected  May  31,  1909  ,at  Gettysburg,  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Burial  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  wounded  at  Battle  of  Germantown, 
and  died  at  Pennypacker’s  Mills  (Schwenksville),  markers  erected 
at  Schwenksville  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Soldiers  from  Centre  County  in  the  Revolution,  War  of  1812,  Mexican, 
Civil  and  Spanish-American  Wars,  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  marked 
by  a monument  and  statue  of  Governor  Curtin,  at  Bellefonte,  June  8, 
1906,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Centre  County,  and  friends. 
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Soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  buried  in  St.  James’  cemetery  at  Ebensburg, 
marked  by  a monument  erected  June  6,  1908,  by  the  Valley  Forge 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  War  of  1812,  and  Mexican  War. 

Monument  erected  at  Middle  Springs,  September  17,  1910,  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution — Pa. 

Morton,  John. 

Grave  at  Chester,  marked  by  a monument  repaired  and  put  in  order 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution — Pa. 

British  Invasion. 

High-water  mark  of  British  invasion  in  Pennsylvania,  marked  by  a 
monument  at  Phoenixville,  September  21,  1907,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Companies  B and  D,  4th  Regiment,  memorial  at  Allentown,  erected 
November  16,  1904,  by  the  Liberty  Bell  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Star  Gazer’s  Stone. 

Star  gazer’s  stone,  near  Embreeville,  erected  by  Mason  & Dixon  in 
1764;  stone  set  in  concrete,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  marked  with  a 
bronze  tablet  in  1908  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $150. 

Stewart,  J.  E.  B. 

J.  E.  B.  Stewart  Cavalry  at  Dover  June  1,  1863,  marked  by  a metal 
tablet  on  a private  house  in  the  Square,  erected  by  York  cadets  and 
contributions. 

Stewart,  Samuel  J. 

Monument  erected  at  Pittsburgh,  May  30,  1904. 

Stoever  Monument. 

At  the  Hill  church,  erected  by  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  the  Hill 
church  and  its  friends.  Stoever  stood  out  in  the  pioneer  period  of 
the  county  and  of  the  State  as  one  of  its  strong  men,  and  itinerant 
clergyman  of  great  deeds  and  wide  activity. 

Students  in  Civil  War,  Nazareth  Hall. 

Memorial  to  students  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  marked  by  a monument 
at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  erected  in  1876  by  the  alumni  of  Nazareth  Hall,  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $5,000. 

Sullivan,  General. 

General  Sullivan’s  camp  on  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  1779, 
marked  at  Wysox  by  a large  boulder  with  bronze  tablet,  1904,  by  the 
D.  A.  R.,  Clymer  Chapter,  Towanda,  Pa.,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$250. 
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Sullivan,  General. 

General  Sullivan’s  camp  on  his  march  to  and  from  the  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  1779,  marked  at  Wyalusing  by  a large  boulder 
with  bronze  tablet,  erected  about  1902,  by  the  D.  A.  R.,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $250. 

Sullivan,  Fort. 

Fort  Sullivan,  at  Tioga  Point,  now  Athens,  marked  by  boulders  and 
bronze  tablets,  1902,  by  the  D.  A.  R.,  of  Athens,  at  a cost  of  about 
$500. 

Sullivan’s  Bridge. 

Monument  erected  at  Fatland  Ford,  October  7,  1907,  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Historical  Society. 

Tamenend. 

Grave  of  Tamanend,  only  site  acquired,  monument  not  yet  erected,  by 
the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Taylor,  Bayard. 

Birthplace  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  and  Cedarcroft  home; 
also  birthplace  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  north  of  Downingtown, 
each  marked  by  a bronze  tablet  in  1912,  by  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Society,  at  a cost  of  about  $390. 

Union  League,  Philadelphia. 

Regiments  recruited  and  services  rendered  by  the  Union  League, 
Philadelphia,  marked  by  a bronze  panel,  erected  February  12,  1903, 
by  the  Union  League. 

Union  Soldiers  in  Cemetery,  Winchester. 

Monument  erected  at  Winchester,  Va.,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

U.  S.  Volunteers  Who  Died  in  Philippines. 

Tenth  Pennsylvania,  monument  erected  in  Schenley  Park,  Pitts- 
burgh, by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $20,000, 
approved  April  2,  1903  . 

Victors  of  Battle  of  Cowpens. 

Statue  of  General  Morgan  erected  at  Cowpens,  S.  C.,  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $250,  approved  May  16, 
1881 ; cooperating  with  the  United  States  and  other  states. 

Warwick  Furnace. 

Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  bronze  tablet,  1910,  by  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society;  Coatesville;  also  Warwick  Furnace, 
bronze  tablet,  1910,  and  Coventry  Forge,  1910,  by  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $200. 

Washington’s  Crossing. 

At  Youghiogheny,  marked  by  D.  A.  R.  Chapter. 
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Washington,  George. 

Bronze  replica  of  marble  statue  erected  July  4,  1910,  by  the  school 
children  of  Philadelphia. 

Washington,  George. 

Headquarters,  marked  at  Valley  Forge  by  land  and  building,  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an  appropriation  of  $5, 000,  approved  April 

13,  1887. 

Washington,  George. 

Marble  statue,  re-dedicated  February  Z9,  1908,  by  the  school  children 
of  Philadelphia. 

Washington,  George. 

Tablet  commemorative  of  Washington’s  visits  to  Pittsburgh,  erected 
on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Blockhouse  in  1908,  by  the  local  chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R. 

Washington,  George. 

Tablet  in  Pittsburgh,  at  the  Washington  school,  commemorating  the 
place  where  Washington  crossed  the  Allegheny  on  his  return  from 
the  French  forts. 

Washington,  George. 

Visits  to  Pittsburgh,  marked  by  a tablet,  September  28,  1908,  by  the 
D.  A.  R. 

Washington,  George. 

Washington  and  his  army  at  Valley  Forge,  marked  by  a granite  arch, 
erected  in  1913-14,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $100,000. 

Washington,  George. 

Washington’s  crossing  of  the  Delaware  River,  marked  by  a granite 
column  in  1895,  erected  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Washington,  George. 

Washington’s  headquarters  at  Neshaminy,  marked  by  a bronze  tablet 
in  1897,  erected  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Washington,  George. 

Washington’s  headquarters,  Battle  of  Brandywine,  marked  by  a tablet 
at  Chadd’s  Ford,  September  10,  1910,  by  the  Delaware  County  His- 
torical Society. 

Washington,  George. 

Where  Washington  first  crossed  the  Allegheny  River,  December,  1753- 
marked  by  a tablet,  November  25,  1908,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Washington,  George. 

Commemorating  the  writing  of  his  report  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine, 
marker  on  Washington  Tavern,  Chester,  placed  by  Delaware  County 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 
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Wayne,  General. 

Equestrian  statue  erected  at  Valley  Forge  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,  approved  May  n,  1905. 

Wayne,  General. 

General  Wayne  headquarters,  marked  by  a metal  tablet  on  Heiges 
building,  northwest  corner  Beaver  and  Market  Streets,  York,  Pa., 
in  1912,  by  the  D.  A.  R. 

Weiser,  Conrad. 

Tablet  erected  at  Reading,  October  30,  1907,  by  the  school  children  of 
Berks  County. 

Wells,  William. 

Major  General  William  Wells  and  the  1st  Vt.  Cavalry,  marked  by  a 
monument  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1913.  by  the  State  of  Vermont. 

West  Chester  Academy. 

New  London  Academy;  Friends’  School,  Birmingham;  FaggT  Manor 
Classical  School;  West  Chester  Academy,  all  marked  by  bronze 
tablets  erected  in  1911,  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at 
an  aapproximate  cost  of  $480. 

Whitefield  House,  Nazareth. 

Marked  by  a bronze  tablet  at  Nazareth  by  the  Moravian  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Wheeler,  Fort. 

Marker,  placed  by  Moses  Campen  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  1915. 

Whitaker,  Aaron. 

A soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Bronze  tablet  placed  on  outside  wall  of 
the  Volunteer  Fire  Company’s  building  in  the  borough  of  Whitawer, 
Allegheny  County,  placed  by  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  May  27, 
1916. 

Wilkins,  John,  Capt.,  Continental  Army,  and  His  Son. 

Wilkins,  John,  Jr. 

Soldier  of  the  Revolution,  etc.,  for  whom  Wilkinsburg  was  named. 

Wilkins,  William. 

Son  of  John  Wilkins.  Sr.,  etc.,  by  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  D.  A.  R,  June  1, 
1916. 

Wilson,  James. 

Bronze  tablet  erected  at  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1907,  by  the  James 
Wilson  Law  Club. 

Wint,  General. 

Monument  erected  at  Arlington,  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000,  approved  June  13,  1907. 

Wissahickon  Hermits. 

Tablet  erected  at  Germantown,  September  29,  1909,  by  the  Site  and 
Relic  Society. 

Wister,  John. 

Statue  erected  at  Philadelphia,  March  14,  1904,  by  Jones  Wister. 


